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Events of the Geek. 


THE answer to the reports of the Labor Commission 
and the Peace with Ireland Committee is the official 
adoption of arson in the military campaign against the 
Irish civilian population. In Midleton district seven 
houses with their furniture have been burned under 
orders from military headquarters, professedly by way 
of reprisal for a Volunteer attack on the Crown forces, 
foreknowledge of which can by no possible means be 
imputed to the victims of the arson. It would have been 
far more reasonable to burn down the local defaulting 
Secret Service bureau. Martial law has been extended 
over all Munster and two Leinster counties. Foolish 
people were sanguine enough to hope that this stricter 
military control would end undisciplined savagery. It 
has, instead, established and regularized a savagery for 
which precedents have been diligently sought out and 
adopted from all the armories of every discredited 
tyranny. The liberty of the Press is effectively destroyed 
by regulations made under the Restoration of Order 
(Ireland) Act. As if these were not enough, attacks 
have been made with petrol and bombs upon the 
“ Freeman’s Journal ”’ offices. In the identical spirit of 
von Bissing, the town of Fermoy has been fined and the 
chairman of the Urban Council imprisoned because a 
military proclamation was defaced. Vicarious punish- 
ment by arson has been officially adopted in Midleton. 
Another proclamation threatens with the death of Miss 
Cavell a mother who harbors her Sinn Fein son, and a 
recent order of General Strickland states that “ hostages ’’ 
—apparently untried prisoners—shall be carried with 
military road transport—an authoritative recognition 
of an existing custom. 

* ” * 

REFERRING to this almost incredible order of an 
experienced officer, Colonel Moore points out that the 
Manual of Military Law, issued by the War Office in 
1914, explicitly condemns the practice of carrying 
hostages for the purpose of ensuring military traffic from 
interruption by the native population. A note to the 





‘insurance against a Communist Revolution. 





section states that ‘‘ Field-Marshal Earl Roberts issued 
a proclamation in South Africa, dated 19th June, 1900, 
authorizing this practice, but cancelled it eight days 
afterwards.’’ The Germans are mentioned as having 
employed this evil method. When Parliament meets, 
Mr. George will, we hope, be asked to reconcile his 
denunciation of farm-burning in South Africa with his 
present practice of house-burning in Ireland. As for 
political improvement, it does not exist. Last autumn Sir 
Nevil Macready was reported to have said that no one 
would breathe the word Sinn Fein by Christmas. Now 
the talk of victory is postponed till February. Mr. George 
will recall a similar spirit of elusive hopefulness during 
the South African War, which was vigorously chastised 
by him. Meanwhile an antagonism has strongly 
developed between the military and the auxiliary 
forces, and there is a similar and official antagonism 
between Sir Nevil Macready and General Tudor, the 
independent potentate who apparently can flout General 
Macready in the good old fashion peculiar to our institu- 
tions in Ireland. We doubt whether the abominable 
life that Ireland is made to lead, and the conditions she 
suffers, have weakened the spirit of her people, and we 
may look forward, therefore, to a political spring sale, 
when the Lloyd George stock will be exhibited in his 
windows with alluring inscriptions and sweeping reduc- 
tions and—no buyers. 
* * * 

Tue French are pressing eagerly, as their custom 
is, for immediate action to bring some united Allied 
threat to bear upon Germany for her failure to complete 
her disarmament. There is evidently no such hurry to 
act on the British side. Mr. Lloyd George will attend a 
Conference of Premiers, but not so promptly as the 
French desire. A Reuter communication, which is of 
course official, dissociates our Government from any 
thought of immediate punitive measures, and suggests 
that it will be willing to extend the time in which 
Bavaria will have to disband her Civic Guard. There 
seems to be some difference of opinion as to how the facts 
should be estimated. While Marshal Foch apparently 
indicts the German Government for bad faith all along 
the line, the British official view is that on the whole it 
has carried out its obligations, save in the admitted cases 
of the Bavarian and East Prussian Civic Guards. It is 
rather odd that the French, of all people, should be 
unmoved by the plea that this force is required as an 
French 
diplomacy, moreover, after doing its utmost to separate 
Bavaria from the Reich, has no right whatever to be 
sceptical when Berlin pleads its inability to coerce this 
very independent Federal State. 

* * * 

Tuis British communication has been received with 
much seeming indignation in Paris. The “Temps” 
asks whether we are going to take on ourselves the 
responsibility for the restoration of monarchy in 
Germany, and ultimately in Russia. It draws an 
alarming picture of a great German army marching on 
Moscow, and ultimately turning back to assail France. 
It winds up by accusing us of fostering discord in 
Europe “in order to rule the seas and indeed the whole 
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world.’ This seems very wild, and interesting only as 
an indication of a state of mind. Does the “ Temps”’ 
really suppose that these comfortable Bavarian farmers, 
who keep a rifle to shoot Communists, could be 
induced to leave their profiteering and march on Moscow? 
For that matter, would a Bavarian march on Moscow be 
more criminal than that Polish march which France 
tried to promote? If to encourage monarchy be a crime, 
what. else is France doing in Austria, Hungary, and 
Russia? Nor is it clear how these military questions 
affect our naval supremacy. But one does not argue with 
We do not ourselves take either the 
Monarchist or the Communist threats of revolution in 
Central Europe very seriously. But if France wants to 
precipitate one or both, her best course is to go on as she 
is doing. If France occupies the Ruhr, Germany will 
find her existence intolerable, and in one way or another 
a violent effort to smash the Treaties and end the French 
tyranny will become inevitable. 


mere anger. 


* * * 

Tue discussion of disarmament continues actively in 
the United States, and Mr. Borah’s proposals are still 
before the Senate. These rather urgent moves are not to 
be interpreted, however, as due to any desire to help 
the League of Nations. They come rather from the 
opponents of the League, who would like, hy arranging 
disarmament independently of the League, to destroy 
one great argument for its existence. That may also be 
the standpoint of Mr. Harding and the coming 
administration. The whole naval question has been 
affected by the discovery made at Geneva, which seems 
to have startled Mr. Balfour, that Canada and Australia 
are much more likely to back America in any dispute 
with Japan than to take their cue from British Imperial 
interests. The discussion of this delicate question in 
America has done good by bringing from Lord North- 
cliffe the declaration, confirmed by Viscount Hayashi, 
that our alliance with Japan is not operative against the 
United States. Anyone who has read the documents 
knows that, but the fact is none the less often ignored in 
controversy. Whatever our own Imperialists might 
desire, the Colonial attitude renders Anglo-Japanese 
action against America impossible. 

* * ¥* 

Discussions on unemployment have moved this week 
into a region of hot controversy. The issue of the 
Cabinet deliberations which followed the private talks 
between the Prime Minister and S'r Allan Smith and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson was a decision to initiate certain 
undefined inquiries, to speed up Sir Robert Horne’s 
research into the possibility of establishing credits with 
Central Europe, and to ca!l on industry and _ local 
authorities for a period of short time. The Government 
has contented itself with an appeal on the last 
point alone. On successive days Sir Robert Horne, Dr. 
Macnamara, and Dr. Addison sent out letters to 
Chambers of Commerce, employers’ organizations, Trade 
Unions, and Local Government bodies, asking them to 
extend short time (wherever possible) so as to prevent 
further dismissals and to re-absorb some of the workers 
now unemployed. It was announced that the Govern- 
ment would apply this plan to the naval establishments 
and dockyards. The preposal had a bad or at best a 
discordant reception, the adverse criticism predominat- 
ing. The more extremist critics denounced the whole 
scheme as a sinister attempt to reduce the standard of 
wages. 

* * aa 
A MoRE temperate objection was taken to two 
points, and it comes both from employers and from the 





{ 
| Trade Unions. It is expressed briefly in a memorandum 


issued by the National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed, which suggests that as short time is already 
in operation very largely in the textile, boot and shoe, 
and some of the principal metal trades, the scope for 
extending it is very limited. Compulsory extension is 
dismissed as outside practical politics, and the Alliance 
points out that a mere substitution of under-employment 
and decreased spending power all round for the existing 
unemployment can cure nothing. Stress is also laid on 
the great social danger of a general fall below the 
subsistence line. ‘Trade Union officials have dwelt 
most on finance. They claim that at least a 
substantial percentage of the lost time wages should 
be paid, on the principle already adopted by 
the Governnient in the offer to pay the building opera- 
tives a portion of the wages lost through bad weather. 
It is clear that unless this objection is met in some 
way or other, the Government appeal will fail. Yet no 
effort has been made to bring employers and Union 
leaders into conference. Hence there is a growing 
belief among the workers that the chief aim of the 
Government is to saddle the workers as far as it possibly 
can with the finance of unemployment. A growth of 
this sceptical spirit can only bring trouble. 
* * * 

THE proposals for an inquiry have also led to friction, 
but this matter has been invested with so much secrecy 
that the facts are in doubt. Dr. Macnamara was requested 
by the Cabinet to set up a joint committee of employers 
and Union representatives. The terms of reference were 
not made known, though it was understood that Sir Allan 
Smith’s proposal that industry should carry its own 
unemployment burden would be one of the questions, It 
was rumored on Wednesday that a deadlock had occurred 
both in regard to the personnel of the committee and to 
subject-matter, and it was thought probable that the 
whole thing would break down. The Left wing of Labor 
thinks that the Government intend to confine the inquiry 
to palliatives, and that questions relating to causes and 
permanent measures are to be left to business and 
financial experts, working with Sir Robert Horne. The 
Government have kept silent on the matter, the Labor 
department is now in feeble hands, and Dr. Macnamara 
has failed to set up his committee after several days of 
negotiation. 

* * * 

Tue trade agreement with Russia stands in a state 
of poise, and a slant of wind one way or the other may 
upset it. The difficulties lie both with Moscow and 
Downing Street ; and also, toc, with the not inconsider- 
able Russian party which declares itself indifferent to 
foreign trade, and thinks that by opening up the old 
caravan routes to the East (especially with China), and 
developing her own resources, Russia can disregard the 
trade of the West. But, assuming that this party fails, 
there are still some difficulties to meet. On our side 
there is Lord Curzon’s absurd plea that Russia should 
take her hands off the Caucasus and Persia, as if either 
of the places belonged to us. In Persia, at all events, 
Soviet Russia possesses the treaty rights which she 
inherited from Lord Grey and M. Sazonoff. On the 
other hand, she ought to abstain from meddling with 
Afghanistan, as we agree to take our hands off the Baltic 
provinces 

* * * 

THE other main difficulties are the price of 
gold and the debts, and on both of them agreement is 
possible. Mr. Urquhart and his friends cannot 
ask to be recouped for the losses which they incurred 
during the whole revolutionary period, but they cam fairly 
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claim compensation for mining plant and materials. For 
the rest, it cannot be doubted that there is a great and 
immediate opening for British industry in the supply of 
locomotives. But the grand question is—who is to trade 
and with whom? It is clear that here Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Kenworthy are right, and the two Governments will 
have to step in and act for their nationals. Indeed, in 
the present state of the currencies, it is becoming clear 
that the way to reopen, not only the Russian, but the 
European market lies through the establishment of a 
system of State barter. 
* aw * 

With the death of Ex-Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg almost the last of the men has passed away who 
shared the responsibility for the Great War. He had been 
no more than a ghost since his fall in 1917. A weak but 
well-meaning man, it was always peculiarly hard to fit him 
into the diabolic ré/e required of him in the propagandist 
history of the war. Now that we know, on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s authority, that the enemy “staggered’’ and 
“stumbled ’’ into war, his personal part in the reeling 
seems natural enough, The man of the Haldane negotia- 
tions, obviously eag2r for an understanding, very much 
at home, like a well-bred university man, in talking 
Hegelian morality with his equals, but quite unable to 
cope with the cruder energies of a von Tirpitz, was also 
the man who drifted into the bullying bluff of the ulti- 
matum to Serbia (which he never in fact saw), and then 
tried to pull up in his two eleventh-hour messages to 
Vienna. He yielded to his Emperor as a loyal, 
monarchist, Prussian official was bound to yield, and 
abandoned his better judgment to the soldiers as civilians 
were always expected to do. We think that bis honest 
avowal of the wrong done to Belgium will stand to his 
credit in history. The “scrap of paper’’ indiscretion is 
interesting chiefly as an indication of his ignorance. He 
ought to have been better informed of the solid strategical 
reasons behind that Treaty. He understood the whole 
folly of the submarine campaign, but gave way to Luden- 
dorff, who in the end overthrew him for “ defeatism.’’ 
It is not easy to think harshly of this outwardly impressive 
but inwardly ineffectual figure, but the penalty of his 
weakness was that no one in his own country trusted him, 
no one regretted his fall. Capax imperti nisi imperasset. 

* * * 

THE tactics of Moscow have achieved a triumph in 
French Socialism. The party congress at Tours has 
decided, by an overwhelming majority, to adhere to the 
Third International. But it is now split into three 
sections. On the Right is most of the Parliamentary 
Party, with Renaudel as its chief leader. Its mind was 
made up, and it took little part in the debate. Jean 
Longuet, however, and an influential little group of his 
personal friends, were not opposed to all dealings with 
Moscow, and would have joined under reserves, in spite 
of the fact that Russian leaders have denounced him as 
bitterly as they denounce Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
Snowden, Kautsky, Hilferding, Crispien, and Bauer. 
The majority did not want to lose this group, and 
stipulated that any excommunications should take place 
only for future indiscipline and not for past heterodoxy. 
This, however, was not enough. Moscow insisted that 
the executive of the party must be elected by a majority 
vote, and not by proportional representation, so that 
the minority was thus deprived of all share in the future 
guidance of the party. That was too much for M. Longuet. 

* * * 

Tue debates at Tours were exceedingly courteous, 
and the leaders took a regretful and aifectionate farewell 
of each other. The split has been intentionally imposed 
by Moscow, as it also was in the German case. This is 





not clumsiness. It is a deliberate policy. Moscow wants 
a resolute proletarian army, which will march to revoiu- 
tion under its bidding, and the first step is to impose 
military discipline in the class war. These are Gideon 
tactics, and, given the object in view, are quite 
intelligible. Lenin prepared the Russian Revolution by 
a similar purge of the old Russian Social Democratic 
Party. Of course, French Socialism will suffer in the 
Chamber and the country by this split. The Right will 
become milder and more compromising, and the Left will 
boldly prepare revolution. That, to our mind, is un- 
thinkable in France, but the least move towards it will 
probably provoke a violent military repression. Few, if 
any, of the men of the French Communist Majority, 
though some of them have the usual French gift of 
expression, seem to us to have the demonic will which 
alone can achieve anything by these tactics. Of France, 
as of England, and even of Germany, the Moscow leaders 
are profoundly ignorant. 
* * * 

Ir, as is probable, Lord Reading overcomes the 
private objections to his acceptance of the Indian Vice- 
royalty, his going will promote a considerable reshuffling 
of Ministerial places. The Attorney-General has a 
prescriptive (not a Constitutional) right to the reversion 
ty the Lord Chief Justiceship, and as Sir Gordon Hewart 
has done the work required of him (a kind of revival of 
the Six Acts) with great cleverness, and is also a good 
lawyer to boot, we do not see how he can be denied. 
But his going leaves the Government without one first- 
class man of law on the Treasury Bench. This reason 
probably suggests Sir Gordon’s retention, and the choice 
of Sir Henry Duke (an unexceptionable one) to be Lord 
Chief Justice. An alternative suggestion is that Sir 
Gordon should be passed over and Mr. Shortt taken in 
his stead. The Home Secretary might be a willing 
victim, and, the Law, being of small account in Mr. 
George’s kingdom, might accept the sacrifice. But we 
can imagine a rustle of surprise on the Bench. 

* * * 

We had supposed that between good taste and 
humane feeling, the British public was losing its zest 
for performing animals. But vast crowds throng the 
Crystal Palace to see bears walking on a slack rope, 
while a female hippopotamus ‘“‘ dances’’ to the crack of 
her trainer’s whip. That anyone should want to see 
these ugly and ungainly exhibitions is odd enough. One 
may see the Russian ballet. Why gaze at a dancing 
hippo? But the real point is that, with some few excep- 
tions, wild animals and even most tame animals can be 
taught to perform these tricks only by fear. The whip 
is the symbol of the process, and to any sensitive 
spectator it alone settles the question. It serves to 
remind the animal of what its “training’’ meant to it. 
Again, for one case in which a trainer succeeds, he fails in 


many cases. The animals whom he has tried to train are 


often ruined, and die from the experience. We are 
glad to see a leader of remonstrance in the ‘“-Times.”’ 
It is amazing that the “Star’’ and “Daily News’”’ 
should go out of their way to “ boom”’ this show. They 
had a better tradition under Mr. Ernest Parke. 
* * * 
“ A TRaGEDY oF ErRrors.”’ 

Tue Supplement on the Irish question, written 
by Mr. J. L. Hammond, which appears in to-day’s issue 
of THE Nation, is being reprinted as a 32-page, crown 
8vo. pamphlet, and will be ready on Tuesday next. 
Price 3d. (post free, 3}d.); 12 copies for 2s. 9d., post 
free, and 24 copies for 5s., post free. Copies may be 
obtained from the publishers of THz Nation, British 
Periodicals Limited, 170, Fleet Street, Lordon, E.C. 4. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


FROM THE BOOK OF VON BISSING. 

. . . The refrain of the Austrian song to us is, 
If you love us and have any regard for us or for making 
us happy, do for Heaven’s sake help us to continue to 
tyrannize over the Italians and to make them as 
unhappy for the future as we have made them in the 
past. The truth is, there is a passion in the human 
heart stronger than the desire to be free from injustice 
and wrong, and that is the desire to inflict injustice and 
wrong upon others, and men resent more keenly an 
attempt to prevent them from oppressing other people 
than they do the oppression from which they themselves 
may suffer.’’—Lord Palmerston to Lord Clarendon. 


(From ‘Life and Letters of the fourth Earl of 
Clarendon,’’ Vol. II., p. 199.) 


Tue Government have slightly changed the character of 
their attack on the people of Ireland. In place of con- 
niving at arson as a method of reprisal, they now order 
it, and affix to the act the signature and authority of 
Generals in command of the British Army. Let us, 
therefore, examine 4 little this new departure. It is said 
to have the grand result of bringing our operations 
within the sphere of “ regular’’ warfare. That does not 
quite seem to be the case, for, while the military provide 
the chief dishes in this feast of law and order, the Black- 
and-Tans still supply the trimmings. Murders of indivi- 
dual Irishmen, including such mere items as a clerical 
student and a school attendance officer, go on much the 
same as before ; the County of Cork is still “ searched ”’ 
by irregulars; and in the cfficial and circumscribed arson 
at Midleton, an extra was provided in the shape of the 
destruction of an engineering works. But let us regard 
these matters as spots on the sun, flaws in the pure 
jewel of British policy, and assume that “ reprisals ’’ are 
“ regularized,’ and that the Government frowns on the 
“irregular ’’ ones. What a confession of every serious 
charge that has been alleged against Ministerial policy 
in Ireland! For months Ireland has been delivered over 
to bands of freebooters—the statesmen and the regular 
Army looking on. Now that the tale of this unholy razzia 
has been carried to the ends of the earth, and has had 
political consequences which its authors did not foresee, 
its agents retire, or seem to retire, into the background, 
and the Army, stepping into their piace, resumes this 
warfare of Louvain and Dinant. But how is the average 
Irishman bettered? He is as far as ever from the 
processes of law, and civil, or even military, inquiry, and 
from all rational distinction between innocent and 
guilty. 

Take the typical firing of Midleton under 
General Strickland’s order, commanding the destruction 
of certain houses in the vicinity of attacks on the police, 
on the ground that the “ inhabitants’’ were bound to 
have known of them. Two of these houses belonged to 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians and the Chair- 
man of the Urban Council. Is it urged against these public 
men, whose homes and furniture are smoking ruins, that 
they are guilty of the attack? Not at all. Their offence 
is that they are leading townsmen. They represent the 
“inhabitants ’’ of Midleton. They stand in a way for 
rebel Ireland. No specific charge, even of being accessory 
before the fact, is made against either or both of them, 
such as the authorities might have raised against every 
one of the Auxiliaries who stood round Canon Magner and 
watched him being beaten and shot to death. No such 
act or motion of legality is called for. It is enough to 
treat these Irish burgesses like the burghers of Calais, or 
like the Belgian townsmen on whom the Germans made 
war, or as the murdered Lord Mayor of Cork was treated, 
by General Strickland’s forerunners in the art of civil 


se 





war. For the rest nothing is changed in Ireland, except 
that we put hostages on our soldiers’ lorries. Reprisals go 
on and arson goes on. Only the reprisals are avowed, and 
a British general signs the order of destruction. Only 
hypocrisy doffs its mask, and Pruss‘anism flaunts it on the 
doorstep of Downing Street instead of being let in at the 
garden entrance. 

But let us, for a moment, assume that public 
opinion has not quite reached the saturation point, and 
that there remain Englishmen who can understand and 
condemn the thing that is being done in their name. We 
publish elsewhere Mr. J. L. Hammond’s brilliant 
narrative of the steps by which English politicians and 
their Orange setters-on have brought Ireland to this 
pass. Six years ago Ireland was our helper in the 
greatest of British wars; and heroes of her struggle for 
freedom fell (as they thought) in ours. The Ireland of 
to-day thinks (we believe justly) that in the interval she 
has been the victim of almost unexampled perfidy and 
ingratitude. But, whether she is right or wrong, it is 
certain that to-day she regards us with horror. She 
thinks of our Army (or the dregs of it, for it is these 
we have largely sent her) as violators of her soil ; and her 
murdered or executed leaders and priests already rank as 
saints in her calendar. Under the proclamation of 
martial law her people are now ordered to enlist 
themselves in the war on their own rebel countrymen. 
This is the new line of trenches for Ireland to man. 
She must man them with “ loyalty,’’ for there can be no 
“neutrality ’’ in this war. So the Irish man or woman 
who ministers food, or rest, or shelter from the storm, 
or a cup of cold water to a flying rebel, or fails to be a spy 
or a hostile watcher on his track, stands in peril of life 
and liberty. Thus it is hoped that the Republican 
soldiers may become as partridges on the mountains. 
They may. But is there a decent Englishman who 
would wish to see them drawn thence by the word of an 
Irish mother or sweetheart? 

Before, then, England points the bayonet at Ireland’s 
heart and orders her to be “ loyal’’ to Hamar Green- 
wood, cannot she put herself, for once, in treland’s place? 
Will not this mother of many nations see what she is 
doing to this one? It is, indeed, hard for any country 
to realize the life of any other, but let her try and 
imagine it through a picture of Dublin presented to us 
the other day by a magistrate who, though a Nationalist, 
described himself as no Republican. ‘‘ We middle-class 
people,”’ said this gentleman, in effect, “can endure life 
as your soldiers suffer us to live it. We risk a house raid 
or two, and our women’s nerves suffer. But we take 
precautions, and in the event of a ‘hold up’ in the 
streets, we are not caught with gold watches or much 
money in our pocket-books, for we know the chance we 
run of losing them. But it is a different matter with 
the tenement houses. The poor have no protection. 
When the regulars broke in to their places they were 
sometimes robbed; but the boys often behaved 
well, and at least they did not torture. The 
irregulars do. The boy who cannot, or will not, name 
the company of the Republican Army to which he belongs 
is cuffed, belted (his jaw struck with the butt-end of a 
revolver), his arms twisted, or even broken, bundled into 
a lorry, with his hands tied behind his back, often kicked 
as he lies, and then thrown into a military prison, and, 
after a week or so, released or not. Of some of the cases, 
nothing may ever be heard, for it is the code of the 
Republicans, however young, to say nothing when they 
are taken, or even to make no story or complaint after, 
if it be likely to bring harm to their cause. I have 
seen a boy answering surlily to a military question, 
and beaten and left lying in his blood for two 
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hours till the hold-wp was over, and another 
who, to the demand ‘ What company?’ replied, in inno- 
cence, ‘Tramway company,’ knocked down without a 
word. Catholics suffer most. How are they recognized ? 
Well, their shirts are torn open, and if that shows a 
scapular, it is usually the worse for them. The Irish- 
man (with his hands up) must react instantly to the 
demand ‘ Sing “ God Save the King,’’’’ and to the blow, 
or the remark ‘ You , you did that on compulsion,’ 
when the reply is inadequate or uncheerful. Does the 
king want such loyalty, or ask for it? I wonder.”’ 

Let English people conceive such treatment, 
or anything like it, applied, with differences, to 
the persons and property of many Unionists (as in 
Cork), to young girls, to people of gentle breeding, 
as well as to rude peasants, by men whose language and 
drunken demeanor are often such as horriiy the sensitive, 
and then let them ask themselves what moral or political 
right belongs to a nation of great power and consequence 
in the world that lets itself appear in this savage color- 
ing to a weak neighbor. It will be answered that the 
provocation has been great. Yes; but England is 
unteachable unless she realizes by this time that the 
goad to Irish violence is not Irish criminality, but 
English policy, and that no wrong that her servants have 
suffered entitles her to break the self-respect of a people, 
and grind the youth of one of the most gifted of European 
races under the yoke of an unlicensed soldiery. In India 
Dyerism has sown a seed of revolt that our best states- 
manship, if we knew where to seek it, may never uproot. 
In Ireland the same poison is being injected into a more 
refined and a more politically accomplished society. 
There is a slight change of treatment. The doses are 
milder, and the intervals between them are shortened. 
The rule of the soldier is made normal ; but it is no relief 
to see‘the brutal excesses of the Black-and-Tans planed 
down to the exact model of German frightfulness. It is 
rather a sign that England has ceased to be a great 
political nation in an hour when self-preservation alone 
would urge her along the path of political settlement. 
Yet it is probable that she might make a deal with 
Ireland even within the framework of the existing Act. 
It is certain that she could change and clear the whole 
Irish atmosphere by the mere transfer of the police from 
British to Irish hands. The Government appear to have 
consented to de Valera’s reappearance on the scene; and 
if they have stumbled on a Man, he may chance to run up 
against a Parliament, and between them and a sensible 
Englishman or two bring this disgusting dog-fight to an 
end. 








AFTER IRELAND, INDIA. 
INEVITABLY one reads the news from India with Ireland 
in one’s mind, and as one reads, one shudders. The 
same fatality, the same blindness, the same squander- 
ing of opportunity, the same callous trifling with 
human emotions, may be traced in both cases. 
There is no exact parallel, and the two problems 
are by no means at the same stage. One hopes 
that distance, or racial temperament, or some 
late visitation of official caution may break the parallel 
development. But this one must note. The point has 
come, as it came two years ago in Ireland, when the best 
that can be attained by any schemes of reform or con- 
ciliation within the range of our current practical 
politics, is contemptuously rejected by the people them- 
selves. Just as, in 1914, Ireland was willing to take the 
Home Rule Act as it then stood, so the Montagu Reform 
Scheme had, on the whole, the balanced assent of Indians 
when it was produced. There was no great enthusiasm. 











There was some criticism, as was only natural and proper. 
But at that time India felt that the scheme was worth 
having, and intended to work it. In a hopeful atmo- 
sphere, with goodwill on both sides, given a Viceroy and 
a bureaucracy as intent on success as Mr. Montagu him- 
self, the scheme might have satisfied India for some years 
to come. It was avowedly only a beginning. It was 
built on a plan admitting of indefinite extension. It 
was a manifestly sincere step towards self-government, 
and its acceptance would have meant a smooth evolution 
for some decades to come. 

To-day, no one who cares to face the facts can count 
any longer on the success of the Montagu reforms. They 
have ceased to placate or attract. They seem, at the 
moment of their inauguration, emotionally as dead and 
as sterile as the old Irish Home Rule Act. We are not 
sure whether the moderates who would still work the 
scheme are numerically as weak as the old Irish 
Nationalists were in 1918. The figures of the elections 
are not yet fully known, and, even if they were, the 
electorate is so restricted that no inference can be drawn 
from its votes alone. India is changing very rapidly, 
and the old assumption no longer holds that all the levels 
of the population below the small literate or propertied 
class, which alone has the franchise, may be disregarded 
as non-political. There is a proletariat now in the big 
towns and industrial areas, which strikes with increasing 
frequency, and even forms permanent Trade Unions. In 
the Punjab, under martial law, the entire population was 
stirred. This mass below the old literate stratum is, 
we imagine, to be reckoned with the extremists. The 
boycott of the elections for the new Councils has been 
far from complete, but we doubt whether, even in 
moderate strongholds like Madras, the supporters of 
co-operation have ever managed to rally more than half 
the electorate. Elsewhere, on the whole the propor- 
tion of voters, even within this restricted and very 
respectable electorate, is very much smaller. Whole 
classes, whole religions, and, in one or two cases, whole 
races will be practically unrepresented. The Moham- 
medans stand almost entirely aside. Inevitably the 
quality of the men elected has suffered. There may be 
many highly respectable persons among them, wealthy 
men, men enjoying decorations and titles, but, on the 
whole, they are elderly and timid men, who have little 
driving power, little initiative, and no great popular 
following. The Councils will speak only for the more 
conservative section of the more prosperous upper layer 
of the Indian population, and even this conservative 
section, though it has decided to “ co-operate,’’ is sore 
and embittered, and about as likely to co-operate 
pleasantly as Mr. Devlin is. The very fact that it made 
itself suspect with the extremer mass, by entering the 
Councils at all, may lead it to emphasize its opposition 
within them. 

_ The adoption by the Indian National Congress of a 
definitely revolutionary strategy is an even graver 
matter. It is always open to debate how far this body is 
“ representative,’’ and also how far its rather disorderly 
procedure permits of a fair registration of opinion within 
its own ranks. Probably the fact is that it does repre- 
sent that part of the Indian nation which is politically 
conscious. In times of apathy and calm this may seem 
to be a very small fraction of the population, but in times 
of unrest its members are indefinitely swollen. It has 
the leadership, and there is no competing body which can 
mobilize any volume of enthusiasm. it has gone over to 
the far Left, and has adopted Mr. Gandhi’s tactics of 
non-co-operation and boycott. The object seems to be 
to make the rule of an Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
impossible in India, and it proposes to strike not merely 
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at the official organs of British Imperialism, but also at 
its economic basis. Not only are the Councils to be boy- 
cotted, but British imports as weil, and labor is to be 
refused to British capitalists, especially on plantations. 
Mr. Gandhi is a pacifist and a Tolstoyan, both on moral 
and tactical grounds. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether masses of ignorant and passionate men can be 
disciplined to carry out an extensive boycott of this kind 
without a lapse into violence. When traders or laborers 
will not obey, when people will persist in buying British 
goods or accepting British wages, a mob is apt to pass 
rather quickly from the boycott to the use of sticks and 
stones. There must be big meetings and processions, to 
keep up the fervor of such a movement, and when these 
are “proclaimed ’’ riots are apt to follow, Sinn Fein 
began with a passive strategy, and followed it with 
remarkable success for many years, but it demanded too 
much self-restraint from hot-blooded young men, and 
sooner or later one fears that the same thing must happen 
in India. In one form or another the boycott and the 
general strike is the traditional popular weapon of the 
East, from Albania to China, and it often scores remark- 
able successes. But everything depends on the choice of 
the end to be attained. The immediate establishment of 
unqualified self-government is a big and difficult end. 

There is not much mystery about the causes which 
have converted the original welcome of the Montagu 
reforms into a revolutionary attitude of boycott. The 
reckless pursuit of Imperialism in Turkey and Persia 
played a large part among them, roused the Moham- 
medans to anger, and fused them with the Hindoos into 
a united Indian nation. The Esher Report, with its 
proposal to use the Indian Army as a permanent force 
for the pursuit of British economic Imperialism in the 
Middle East outside India, added to this just anger. It 
was a provocation to make a peace which outraged Indian 
feeling, but the proposal to use Indian troops perpetually 
to enforce it kept the wound open. The main cause, 
however, is the failure to take any action for the trial 
and punishment of General Dyer for the Amritsar 
massacre. The ghastly facts of the repression in the 
Punjab became known only very gradually throughout 
India. The story of this heaping up of indignities and 
cruelties infuriated the Indian reader, and the worst of 
it was that, although the saner part of English public 
opinion, with the ‘“ Times’’ at its head, was outspoken 
in its horror, the official party was strong enough to 
prevent any generous act of repudiation or redress. Even 
now the Government refuses to amnesty the prisoners 
sentenced under martial law in the Punjab. The Indian 
moderate Press, standing stubbornly for “ co-operation,”’ 
and for making the most of the Montagu Councils, 
appeals in desperate anxiety for some generous act to 
alter the prevailing feeling. It appeals in vain, and 
nothing happens, even when English correspondents in 
India (notably the correspondent of the “ Times ’’) join 
in backing the appeals of the Indian moderates. The 
same blindness, the same lack of imagination, and 
over-weening pride of race, the same weakness 
in yielding to the official reaction, ruin the 
policy of the Coalition in India and in Ireland. We had 
to choose between the feelings of the militarist clique 
which admires General Dyer, and the feelings of the 
Indian people. The Dyer party achieved at least a half. 
victory. 

For our part we have no word to offer in this 
alarming situation, except the advice to give up the 
idea of mastery in India, and to accept that of 
partnership. We opposed the Turkish settlement. 
We opposed the whole Curzonian policy of 


2 


Imperialism in the Middle East, based, as it is, partly 





on greed for oil and partly on hatred of Russia. We 
opposed the Esher Report. Above all, we called for the 
trial of General Dyer, and warned the Government of 
what would happen to them if they stood by that 
fanatic of Empire. It is now too late to propose 
again what was the obvious duty of any Government 
which respected either humanity or legality. Nor have 
we any great belief in the efficacy of “some generous 
act,’ when it has to be invented as a substitute for 
justice. If a soldier may massacre four hundred unarmed 
and unresisting Indians without so much as standing 
his trial for it, it is irrelevant to suggest that the memory 
can be covered up by the artificial excogitation of a 
graceful gesture. One may hang garlands on the 
machine guns, but their function is not thereby impeded. 
If Lord Reading goes to India as Viceroy, we shall think 
the selection a good one, and believe that he will do as 
much as any man with his ability and trained sense of 
justice could do. But no one should know better than 
the Lord Chief Justice of England that there is no 
substitute for impartiality in the observance of the law. 
If there is no law in India to restrain British soldiers 
and officials, our rule stands condemned. The failure 
has been one, above all, of character. If that is gone we 
have no gift to bring to India. The Dyer episode was 
the test of our fitness to govern, not so much India, as 
ourselves. We have failed under the test, and history 
will write the sequel. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT SCHEME. 


Tue Labor leaders have been criticized rather sharply 
for their hesitating welcome to the Government’s 
scheme for short time. In some respects that scheme 
resembles the arrangements that worked with success 
in the war in the textile industries. Two boards were 
set up, one the Cotton Control Board, the other the 
Woollen Control Board, to regulate employment in these 
industries during the war. These boards, applying 
different methods, secured the industry from some of 
the dangers that are inseparable from the confusion of 
the war. Im the case of cotton, the mills that were 
using raw material that was not scarce paid a tax out 
ot which a fund was raised to compensate the workers 
in those mills where employment was reduced. Out of 
these contributions there remains at this time a large 
fund which is to be applied to some purpose in which the 
industry is interested. The procedure of the Woollen 
Control Board was rather different. In this case the 
mills were all rationed with raw material and employ- 


ment kept pretty uniform. These two Boards were 
among the successes of the experiments of the war in 
State Control. Why then, when some such plan is 


proposed for the present crisis, do the Trade Union 
leaders look askance at it? 

In the first place, these experiments were a success 
because they were experiments in joint control. If the 
workers had not taken part in the operation of these 
Boards, the schemes would not have enjoyed the support 
that was indispensable to their success. They repre- 
sented a notable advance to a more democratic con- 
ception of industrial management. In the second place, 
the crisis which made action necessary was created by 
the war. Its reality and its character were obvious 
to everybody. There was no suspicion of ulterior 
motives. On the contrary, the scheme was a check on 
Capitalist profiteering and a check on Capitalist control. 
When we turn to the present crisis we pote at once very 
important differences. The crisis is the result of policy, 
not of a state of war, and it is inevitable that Labor 
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leaders should look with some suspicion on the proposal 
because they cannot forget the policy that has produced it. 
For two years Labor has been urging a particular policy ; 
for two years the Government have refused it. 
Now the Government come to the Labor leaders and say, 
“ We have adhered to our own policy in opposition to your 
wishes ; we do not propose to modify that policy, but we 
suggest that you should help us over a crisis which 
threatens unemployment and suffering to a great number 
of the workers of this country.’’ 

The Labor leaders may be forgiven if they look at 
this proposal rather narrowly before they accept it. The 
unemployment from which the country is suffering is the 
result of the impoverishment of Europe. The Prime 
Minister himself admits that Europe is standing outside 
our shop windows, too poor to buy. We are, in fact, in 
precisely the position that England occupied in 1817. To 
what is this due? To the refusal of the politicians who 
held the fortunes of Europe in their grasp after the 
Armistice to recognize the plain truth that if Europe was 
not restored as quickly 2s possible England would soon 
find that there were no markets for her products. The 
Treaty with Germany meant unemployment; the refusal 
to make a Treaty with Russia meant unemployment ; the 
adventures in the Middle East meant unemployment; 
the oppression of Ireland means unemployment. Is it 
surprising, then, that Ministers who have struck blow 
after blow at our industrial interests find workers, who 
criticized this policy from the first, rather doubtful about 
their intentions when they propose a scheme such as 
this? If anybody is to be put on short time, ought not 
the Government to begin with Mr. Churchill? The 
workman feels much as the teacher must feel who finds 
that Mr. Fisher is doubtful whether the nation can 
afford to pay its teachers a decent salary—the 
identical Mr. Fisher who apparently never doubted 


that the nation could afford to throw away a 
hundred millions in Russia and another fifty in 
Mesopotamia. The Government have persisted, in the 


most wilful way, in creating this industrial crisis, and 
they show little sign of practical repentance. On the 
contrary, they talk of further measures next session to 
impede the trade between England and the Continent in 
the interests of one or other group of capitalist employers. 
Ministers think, apparently, that they can continue 
indefinitely to put the interests of powerful groups, 
industrial or militarist, before the interests of the 
workers, without producing suspicion and ill-will in the 
workers’ world. 

It is this fatal bias in the Government's policy which 
makes some Trade Unions regard this proposal as a step 
towards the reduction of wages. For two years the 
Government have been holding up the Trade Unionists’ 
proposals to public reprobation. They have denounced 
the nationalization of the mines and railways, treated 
private enterprise as a phrase that would solve every 
problem, and attacked the most moderate Labor leaders 
as Bolsheviks and revolutionaries. Behind the Govern- 
ment, the workers see, rightly or wrongly, the Federation 
of British Industries. They know that many employers 
hold that the reduction of wages is essential to industrial 
recovery. They have been told, day after day, that 
increased production is a vital necessity. Is it, then, 
surprising, when they are asked to accept a plan which 
must diminish production, that they think it is an 
insidious encroachment on their standard of life? It 
may be that these suspicions are baseless. It may be 
that the proposal itself does not mean very much. Many 
industries are already working short time, though there 
is, we understand, some scope for such a reorganization 
in engineering. But the temper of the workers is a 





warning, and by no means the first warning, of the 
danger that any society runs when its rulers pay no 
respect to the wishes of a great body of citizens. Political 
power and industrial power are ill-proportioned; the 
Government having a power in Parliament, which has no 
relation to the moral support they enjoy, persist in treating 
the Trade Unions as a hostile force. They have paid little 
respect to their wishes ; little regard to the risks inevit- 
able from such a standing conflict. This is not the least 
disquieting element in our position. The Government 
treat the crisis as a passing inconvenience, interrupting, 
but not modifying, the ordinary working of the Capitalist 
system. The workers take a different view. Two years 
ago Ministers talked as if they had some sympathy with 
the workers’ view, but all the legislation that was to 
have given effect to such ideas has either been dropped or 
postponed, and the Government have acted as if they 
wished merely to consolidate and fortify the existing 
system. It is only when a crisis comes that the nation 
realizes that it has to pay for reactionary politics. 








A SOLDIER’S VIEW. 


Tue following is the substance of the remarkable speech 
delivered by Brigadier-General Thomson at the Labor 
Conference last week, so far as it concerns the character 
of the armed forces we are employing in Ireland. 


I.—Tue Recurar Forces. 

The first thing that strikes one about the soldiers 
one sees in the streets of Irish cities and scattered about 
the countryside is their extreme youth. Most of them 
are mere children; they are not hard-bitten, beer- 
drinking soldiers like those of twenty years ago. On 
the contrary, they look as if their favorite articles of 
diet were cake and chocolate washed down with 
lemonade. Small blame to them, indeed, but the reason 
why I stress this point is that these boys, notwithstand- 
ing their innocence and inexperience, combined with the 
fact that they are at best half-trained, are required to 
perform duties which should only be confided to veterans 
and highly disciplined troops. Those duties, up to and 
during the visit of the Commission, consisted in support- 
ing the police and auxiliaries when called upon, and 
defending themselves when attacked. As a result, our 
young soldiers have been in frequent conflict with the 
civil population, and have assisted at scenes of arson, 
pillage, and murder, the effect of which would be bad 
enough on full-grown men, but is doubly pernicious in 
the case of growing lads at the most susceptible period 
of their lives. In spite of all this, the Commission came 
across comparatively few cases of bad behavior on the 
part of regular soldiers ; they were accused of theft, but 


not of shooting at sight. In fact, Tommy was, as usual, 


_popular—he was seen out walking with his girl (even an 


earthquake would not stop him doing that), and seemed 
to run no risks provided he went unarmed. I do not 
wish in any way to justify the wastefulness of our mili- 
tary occupation of Ireland, but my point is this—do not 
let us blame these boys, nor even their officers, who are 
well-meaning men placed in a cruel situation. Rather 
let us determine to do all we can to deliver them from 
the contamination of a brutal and licentious life; let us 
think of them as comparatively innocent victims of a 
mistaken and immoral policy which has made Ireland 
a land where terror and violence reign supreme, where 
life is cheap, where industry is rapidly~ becoming 
paralyzed, where neither a man’s home nor his church is 
secure from violation, where every civic instinct is out- 
raged, and where, at enormous cost to the taxpayer, 
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some 50,000 young fellows, our own flesh and blood, 
future citizens, who some day will be living in our midst, 
are being demoralized and spoiled. 


IIl.—Tue R.1.C. anv THE “ Biack-anp-Tays.”’ 

I will next turn to the R.I.C., with whom are 
associated the Black-and-Tans. It is not my intention 
to denounce in general terms so fine a body of 
men as the R.I.C. The original members of the 
R.I.C. may have had many defects in the eyes of Irish 
Nationalists, but, at least, they were men of Irish birth, 
and amenable to discipline. The new element, known as 
the Black-and-Tans, consists principally of ex-soldiers, 
and are either English, Scotch, or Welsh in their 
extraction. On what principle these men were selected 
could not be ascertained by the Commission. There was, 
however, ample evidence to show that at least one per 
cent. of them were of evil character. Unfortunately, this 
small percentage has tainted the whole mass. The name 
“ Black-and-Tans’’ has come to stay, and will always 
have sinister associations for the Irish people. If I were 
asked to define the special characteristics of the Black- 
and-Tans, I would say that they were the provocative 
element in Ireland. The members of the Commission 
saw with their own eyes the most. wanton acts of provoca- 
tion by members of this force. I do not suppose any of 
us will forget our experience at Limerick Junction. In 
the refreshment room on the platform were a dozen or 
more men in constabulary uniform. At least two of 
them were under the influence of drink—a more revolt- 
ing spectacle it would be impossible to conceive. These 
men, wearing a uniform which should be a symbol of law 
and order, were under no sort of discipline at all, and 
were behaving like swaggering bullies, in spite of the 
presence of regular soldiers, with their officers, on the 
platform. One could well understand the bitter indigna- 
tion of the Irish people present, and I think I am 
expressing the views of my colleagues when I say that, 
to us Englishmen and Scotsmen, it brought home the 
reality of the situation in Ireland more than almost 
anything else that we saw or heard. It made us feel 
thoroughly ashamed. 

Other forms of provocation were only too numerous. 
Night and day, lorries, filled with armed men, careered 
up and down the streets and roads. At night, in Cork, 
as though the noise made by these heavy vehicles was 
not considered sufficiently disturbing, their occupants 
sang or shouted the following refrain: 

‘ We areas happy as happy can be, 
We are the boys of the R.I.C.”’ 

Just think what we should feel, if our own constables 
behaved in such a manner—if the men of whom we ask 
the time, or the way to anywhere, made night hideous, 
and went on like drunken rowdies returning from a revel. 
Is this the way the King’s Writ should run in Ireland? 
Is this the way to create respect for the majesty of the 
law? Some honest men and women may still think that 
we have rights in Ireland. All I can say is that by such 
conduct we forfeit our rights; we have misused our 
power, we have provoked beyond the limits of endurance 
a people of whom a famous lawyer said, in the reign of 
James the First, “ There is no nation under the sun that 
doth love equal and indifferent justice better than the 
Irish.’ We have not given, and are not giving, equal 
and indifferent justice; instead, we have sowed the seeds 
of hatred and revenge, and have planted in nearly every 
Irish heart a burning sense of injustice and of wrong. 


III.—Tue Avxitiary Division, or CapeEtTs. 


T will now turn to a unit of modern growth—the 
Auxiliary Division. Sir Hamar Greenwood informed us 





in Dublin Castle that this division was recruited 
exclusively from ex-officers. I happen to be an ex-officer 
myself, and will offer no opinion on this subject. These 
comprehensive labels are some of the worst legacies of 
the war. The newspapers have lately disclosed some 
disagreeable details about certain individual cadets, and 
some members of the Commission saw at least one 
drunken cadet lurching down a main street in Cork, 
herding before him a crowd of frightened people—he 
would have inspired pity and disgust, instead of fear, 
had he not had a revolver in his hand. It would, in my 
opinion, be a mistake, however, to assume that this force 
is a collection of drunkards or degenerates. It contains, 
no doubt, a small percentage of such men, attracted by 
high pay and allowances, whose relatives have got a pull 
in one of our innumerable Ministries. But these 
individuals, however deplorable their conduct may be, 
are not a serious menace to the community, either in 
Ireland or on this side of the Irish Channel. They are 
the victims of the war; some are still suffering from 
nerve strain, and should not be judged too harshly. They 
have done gallant service in time of war, and it is not 
altogether their fault if there is no place for them in 
an industrial and democratic State. Our Government, 
which perpetualiy resorts to expedients, has foisted these 
men upon Ireland, and has there associated them with 
a very different class of person. During our visit to 
Ireland, I personally gained the impression that the 
majority of the Cadets were intelligent and educated men, 
that they were inflamed by political passion and an anti- 
Catholi¢ bias, and that they were the authors of those 
reprisals which revealed the existence of a careful and 
well-thought-out plan. The most striking example of 
this particular form of reprisal occurred in Cork not 
long ago. This reprisal must have been prepared in 
advance, held in readiness, so to speak, for immediate 
execution in response to the next outrage by the forces 
of Sinn Fein. That outrage took place at Dillon’s Cross 
on the outskirts of the city, where a bomb was thrown 
into a lorry. Six hours later some of the finest business 
premises in Cork were burned to the ground. Cold, 
calculating men had evidently carried out this work of 
arson; the selection of the premises first set alight was 
scientific, and took into account the direction of the wind 
and the draught of air down side streets. It was cer- 
tainly not executed by hot-headed men yielding to the 
baser instincts of our human nature, and eager to revenge 
their fallen comrades. . 

Let me put it to you in this way: Suppose a similar 
outrage had occurred by the Marble Arch in broad day- 
light, and the criminals had escaped and were known to 
be somewhere in London—would it be justifiable for the 
forces of the Crown, six hours later, when the streets 
were empty, as they are in Cork after curfew, to burn 
down half Regent Street? Ask yourselves whether such 
an action could logically be explained by human rature, 
and then remember that for more than a hundred years 
a prosperous Ireland, outside Ulster, has been a menace 
to certain vested interests. Ireland is essentially a 
country where the co-operative movement has made 
tremendous strides; the Irish people have a marked 
aptitude for agriculture and the fishing industry. They 
have declared an economic boycott on Ulster, whose 
banks already feel the pinch, while the South of Ireland 
pursues its special industries undisturbed, save by the 
action of the forces of the Crown. In this part of Ire- 
land the people, so far from being careless and improvi- 
dent, probably, in the eyes of certain people, manage 
their own affairs only too well. I mention all this 
because, like you, I am seeking a motive—some explana- 
tion of these reprisals. 
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No one who knows my views will suspect me of any 
special tenderness for our Government, but I do not 
believe that it actually initiated these reprisals. That is 
the tragedy of the situation. Mr. Lloyd George is as 
ignorant about Irish affairs as he is of affairs in Central 
Europe. He is a reed shaken by the wind, and the pre- 
vailing wind is reactionary. The Auxiliary Division 
enjoys the protection of a powerful clique outside the 
Government, but which dictates its Irish policy, which 
allows an individual Cadet to be tried by court-martial 
for some especially flagrant outrage, but forbids an 
inquiry into the activities of the Auxiliary Division as a 
whole. The policy dictated by this clique aims at the 
destruction of economic life in the South and West of 
Ireland, it may even wish to force young men of Irish 
birth to emigrate—its methods consist in burning 
creameries, factories, and business premises, and its 
results are widespread unemployment. 

One fact emerges from all this confusion. The 
Auxiliary Division is utterly undemocratic in_ its 
character and composition. It has grown up under a 
weak and short-sighted Government. It is a class 
weapon in the hands of men who are capable and 
unscrupulous, which is being forged in Ireland, but could 
be used in Britain. It is a reincarnation of the Ulster 
Volunteers on a larger scale. Remember the spring of 
1914, when the Ulster Volunteers defied a Liberal 
Government. Then, at least, the leaders paid their 
hirelings, but to-day we ourselves are paying for the 
maintenance of a force which may be the instrument of 


our own undoing. Let every believer in democracy 
ponder over that. 





A HZondon Prarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

I samp, some months ago, that the fate of British 
India hung on Lord Chelmsford’s successor. I see no 
reason to change my opinion to-day. Indeed, if Lord 
Reading be the Government’s choice, I imagine that they 
think so too. They are wise, for, if the perversity of 
the “ Morning Post ’’ sees in the resort to the Lord Chief 
Justice an affront to Indian Mohammedanism, most 
people will discern a not unsubtle and unskilful recogni- 
tion of the truth that if East and West are to hold 
together any longer, it will not be as master and servant. 
Save the trouble about the Holy Places, which will 
probably pass, there is nothing at issue between Jews 
and Mohammedans; on the contrary, there is a common 
Eastern origin, joined to sympathy of temperament, and 
even of religion. But essentially the problem of the 
Viceroyalty is one of personality. It is necessary to be 
candid. Lord Chelmsford was a disastrous failure. He 
lacked quality to begin with, and he completed his ruin 


in Indian eyes when he espoused the cause of General 
Dyer. 





ImpossiBLE then to think of the ordinary stand- 
no-nonsense Englishman as his successor. That would 
mean a catastrophe. If the raj stands on that 
basis, the raj is over. But Lord Reading, if he is not 
a great statesman, is a great creator of atmosphere, and in 
an hour when we shall have to prepare for the act of 
conciliation that the Montagu reforms would have been, 
had the Dyers of the “ Morning Post ’’ and the House of 
Lords permitted, it is a totally new atmosphere that 
India wants. The evil was done when Dyer & 
Co. set up the policy of race-humiliation. The 
crawling order (worse than the slaughter in Jallianwala 
Bagh) did not make a new India—that was in active 





formation already—it merely forced its growth by a 
generation. Lord Reading, therefore, will find Indian 
race-consciousness sprung up, like the conjuror’s magic 
tree, as the spectators looked on. I can conceive the 
Cabinet’s concern at the growth; J think this first 


instinctive approach to it a wise one, if it does not come 
too late. 


AcaIn there has been talk of an Irish settlement, 
not through the negotiation of an armistice (Archbishop 
Clune’s mission to this effect has admittedly failed), but 
from a political agreement. De Valera’s presence in 
Ireland, Mr. George’s equivocating hint at Dail 
Eireann’s mediumship, and the fact that he seems to 
keep on the stocks the idea of an enlargement of the Irish 
Act, were the three bases of this new hope of negotiation. 
I am a sceptic. There might be a chance if the Govern- 
ment had a statesman at the Irish Office. But having 
only a tongue of brass, and the advice that it has Ireland 
crushed, it goes on looking to the peace of subjugation it 
will never get. Thus the prospect is that one day the 
country will discover that it is Mr. George and not Mr. 
Grifith or Mr. de Valera who is keeping up 
the Irish war, and then the storm will begin. 
But for the moment a section, even of the Opposition, 
has been caught by the bait of martial law. Look at 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ This excellent journal 
hails martial law and official reprisals as a minor 
evangel, precursor of the full revelation of peace and 
goodwill. It has no evidence The tale of Black-and- 
Tan rule is as full as before; and as I write, a 
well-known public man relates to me a culminating 
horror in its atrocities. Even if they were held in 
leash, there is the undoubted fact that, with the advent 
of official reprisals, Irish opinion now puts the British 
Government in the dock. 





“Tunes are changing,’’ said an active politician 
to me, “in the sense that though a few months ago you 
could not attack the Government without being pulled 
up with the remark: ‘But what is your alternative?’ 
now the cry is ‘Turn ’em out, and we’// find the alter- 
native.’’’ That no doubt is an event in the psychology 
of anti-Georgism of some importance, but I am inclined 
to think that the internal decay in the character of the 
Coalition is a rather more significant one. If Lord 
Reading goes to India the brains of the Government— 
such as they are—suffer a serious weakening, for Sir 
Gordon Hewart and perhaps Mr. Shortt will almost 
eertainly go to the Bench, and the former’s skill in 
turning a doubtful legal corner will be lost to it. Mr. 
George himself maintains his nimbleness; but he 
has no real power, and his sleight-of-hand plays 
at tricks that no longer come off, or repeat the 
stale device of proposing mere political compromises for 
situations that demand economic remedies, or the applica- 
tior of an honest and far-looking statesmanship. 
Trusted he never was; but now he is_ hardly 
expected to succeed, which is a different and for him a 
more serious thing. And, indeed, if he had risen from 
his bed on January the first an Archangel of goodness and 
wisdom, failure must still be his portion. Therefore, it 
would seem that to the internal and external change some 


reaction, swifter than men are wont to look for, is bound 
to come. 


THERE was no abler or more honest figure in English 
journalism than J. D. Bourchier of the ‘‘ Times.’’ For 
a generation he had been one of the most powerful person- 
ages in Balkan politics. Diplomatists came and went. 
He outlived and surpassed them all by his long experience 
and intimate knowledge. Other journalists hunted for 
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news. Kings and statesmen sought Bourchier out, and 
usually they had to justify themselves and to disclose 
their most intimate plans, in the hope of securing his 
support. Ile was a good linguist, and even in his later 
vears a traveller whom no discomforts could weary. His 
deafuess would have deterred most men from following 
the career of a listener. It was no handicap to Bourchier. 
The whole Balkan Peninsula was only too glad to raise 
its voice in the hope of catching his attention. The real 
source of his power was his disinterested love for his kind. 
Ile sought no end in all his work but the good of those 
wayward but promising peoples, and Cretans, Albanians, 
but above all Bulgarians, knew well how great was their 
debt to him. His interests as a classical scholar made 
Greece his first love, but it was the solidity of the 
Bulgarian character which finally won him, and it is in 
keeping with the sentiment of his whole career, that he 
should be buried in Rilo Monastery, He did much to 
bring about the Balkan League. Had our Foreign Office 
used him, instead of trusting to its official channels and 
yielding tu Russian prejudice, the probability is that he 
could have capped that achievement by 
Bulgaria to our side in the Great War. 


bringing 





Mr. Braiisrorp sends me this comment on a recent 
article in the ‘“Times’’ which suggested that the 
co-education in Russia had led to horrifying sexual 
excesses among children: “It is rather difficult for 
anyone brought up, as I was, in Scotland, where 
co-education in varying degrees has been traditional 
for generations, to realize why it should seem 
an alarming innovation. The introduction of it by 
the Russian Communists came as part of a sweeping pro- 
gramme of change in educational methods. The teachers 
in many of the former ‘ middle’ schools were at first in 
an obstructive mood. Like the rest of the ‘ intellectuals’ 


they wanted to defeat the Revolution. Others 
disliked the reforms from a natural conservative 
instinct. Some lacked the capacity to teach in the new 


method, which demands far more from the teacher than 
the old routine ways. The result, in some schools for 
some weeks, or months, was a chaotic slackening of 
discipline. Little teaching was attempted, for the 
teachers were indulging in a ca’ canny strike, I heard in 
some detail of one Moscow school where discipline went to 
pieces in this way, and here there were grave sexual 
scandals among the elder pupils. This was soon discovered 
and promptly stopped. It was the only case of the kind 
that I heard of, but it was a notorious case and gave rise 
to endless gossip.” 


Mr. BraitsrorD continues: ‘“ Any trouble there 
was, occurred at this early stage, among the 
older scholars who had not grown up _ together. 
I talked to many teachers, both men and women, 
all non-Communists, about the present conditions. 
All of them believed in co-education, and all 
declared that any teacher who did his duty and under- 
stood children could prevent any mischief coming from 
the system. The statement of the correspondent of the 
‘Times’ that the children share the same dormitories, 
is a gross untruth. I saw many schools in Moscow and 
Petrograd and the provinces. There is demoralization 
among childres in Russia, and a good deal of thieving. 
But it is among the children of the streets, and not in 
the schools at all. The Communists have a most alert and 
humane organization for reclaiming them, but as yet 
they cannot build schools fast enough for the need. This 
state of things is general in Europe, and is due to poverty 
and the absence of the father for years at the front. A 
Tchecho-Slovak Minister issued a report the other day in 
which he said that the growth of thieving and prostitu- 
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tion among children was ‘terrifying.’ The war has 


literally demoralized Europe.” 





One has minor cares, but I think the great mental 
oppression of the week has been the mystery of Mr. (now 
Sir Wilfred) Denham, whose knighthood was officially 
stated to rest on his reputation as an “author and 
writer.’’ I appear in this exciting matter with reluc- 
tance, because a (truthful) confession of nescience of Mr. 
Garvice’s immortal works lately brought a thunderstorm 
on my head. But I speak because I know that in other 
quarters, including even that grove of Parnassus, the 
“Daily Mail,’’ the same bewilderment was felt as to 
the personality of Mr. Denham, and an almost passionate 
recourse to the telephone, the British Academy and 
Museum, the books of reference, and the literary editor 
of ‘ Reynolds’s Newspaper,’’ produced no result what- 
ever. In Heaven’s name, then, I ask, what did Mr. 
(now Sir Wilfred) Denham write? His name is not 
Welsh (at least, I think not), so that the Cymry do not 
appear to be in it: and Denham cannot well be a pen- 
name, like “Junius,’’ for then it could hardly be a 
proper subject for a knighthood. 


Mr. A. G. Garpiner has been entrusted with the 
writing of Sir William Harcourt’s life, a good and 
interesting choice. 

An Irish gentleman, in getting up a charity concert, 
was asked to submit a list of songs in case anything 
rebellious should appear in it. The police certified the 
menu, but attended the concert to see that there 
were no extras. ‘Nothing rebellious?’’ asked the 
promoter after the concert. ‘Not in the songs,”’ 
grumbled the loyalist, “but they sang them with 
rebellious faces.’’ 

A WAYFARER. 


Wife and Letters. 





THE NEOLITHIC MAN IN POLITICS. 
THERE was a time, and not so long ago, when it did not 
seem derisory to distinguish man in the animal kingdom 
by the title Homo Sapiens, and when the political essayist 
still felt a slight throb of bravado in quoting “ See, my 
son, with how little wisdom the world is governed.’’ 
Modern psychology, not unsupported by experience, has 
pricked this pride of rationalism, and bidden reason take 
a humbler place in the human outfit. Not a little lower 
than the angels, but a little higher than “a beast, that 
wants discourse of reason.’’ Reason is shown to us a 
late acquirement of man, slowly emerging as maid of all 
work to the instincts, gradually gathering a regulative 
power, and laboriously weaving the complicated, fragile 
fabric of morals, customs, and institutions we call 
civilization. 

How fragile we now know, for the last six years 
have blown much of it to smithereens, shaking, in every 
country, the very foundations of social order. The lava 
streams of passion-laden instincfs, long pent up, or safely 
canalized, in ordinary human intercourse, burst their 
bounds, and amazed Homo Sapiens by the revelation 
of his impotence. There is humor in the naive surprise 
evoked in refined and cultivated men and women at the 
discovery of this uncaged beast in their private premises. 
But much more disconcerting is the discovery that the 
larger art of conduct, which we call government, 
entrusted to a group of fighting super-animals for the 
duration of the war, cannot be got back again to the 
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“little wisdom ’’ and the accepted decencies of normal 
times. 

What has happened ought, however, to be no matter 
of surprise. For four long years the world was turned 
over to Neolithic man, loosened from the bondage of a 
few superficial folds of civilization to do once again his 
proper work. That work was rendered more intricate 
and difficult than it used to be, and the instincts loosed 
to do it had a far wider field of action than in Neolithic 
days. Pugnacity and cruelty, suspicion and credulity, 
cunning and treachery, were chief ingredients in the war- 
compost. Is it any wonder that they have refused to 
go back into their cage when their war-work was done, 
and are claiming to govern the world at peace, a peace 
made expressly to support their claim ? 

Touch the policy of our own, or any of the other 
Governments, at any point, and the mark of the war- 
beast appears. Here, it would seem, is a barbaric brew 
of cruelty, credulity, and perfidy, with a decorative crust 
of hypocrisy. This week, as we record Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s demise, we once more hold up holy hands of 
horror at his “ scrap of paper ’’ confession. We are able 
to do this with our own “ pre-Armistice agreement,’’ and 
our 1914 Home Rule Act littering the floor in front of 
us, and not move a hair. Most of our people, doubtless, 
remain ignorant of our peccadilloes, while our statesmen 
know and do not care. But though the ingredients in 
the post-war political psychology remain the same as in 
the war, they make up differently for different reasons. 
Sometimes the most striking note is sheer cheek. When 
the war ended our statesmen went about preaching to the 
working-classes the paramount obligation of hard, 
regular labor for the task of restoration, and reprobated 
the practice of ‘ca’ canny.’’ Now, two years after, 
when, by their Peace Treaties, their fresh crop 
of little wars, their fresh squandering on armaments, 
their blockades and fiscal barriers, they have brought half 
Europe to starvation, stopped its wheels of industry, and 
thus destroyed the effective demand for the export goods 
which choke our warehouses, these same men turn 
to the same workers (the heroes who won the war, for 
whom a land fit for them was to be made), and bid them 
become a nation of slackers, working half-time, receiving 
half-pay, and tightening their belts, to meet the lean 
time the Government has prepared for them. Some may 
be most impressed by the inconsistency of these Govern- 
mental postures. For us, we confess, it is the sheer 
impudence that most interests us, an impudence which 
rises to the dignity of insolence when we reflect upon the 
unspoken and yet unconcealed opinion of our supermen 
that it will be a chastening and a serviceable lesson for 
workers who were “feeling their oats,’’ to be put for 
awhile upon a lowering ration of bran, with the 
incidental advantage that they may be willing to receive, 
with grateful hearts, the lower wages which the opera- 
tion of economic laws renders inevitable! 

The same demand, that innocent people should suffer 
for their sins, runs through the whole texture of our 
public policy, a sort of crazy quilt. In the treatment of 
Central Europe it reaches a fine apex in the demand for 
huge, unnamed indemnities, only payable in goods which 
each nation refuses to receive and passes laws to keep out 
of their country, and accompanied by threats of ven- 
geance if the payments are not made. With the obvious 
folly of refusing Russia leave to send us the flax and 
timber we need, and take the shoes, engines, and ploughs 
we have to sell, there fuses the finer comedy of assigning, 
as ground for the refusal, the fear of a Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, which could only owe what speciousness it had to 
the failure of our governors to perform the elementary 
duties of a Government. In the case of Ireland, we 





approach a darker, because more conscious, streak of 
misconduct. On the wider plane of Europe it may seem 
unreasonable to expect that the loosened war- passions 
can so soon be caught and put back in their cages. But, 
by a sort of calculation of economy, our Government, 
when all the world was clamorous for peace, discovering 
that it had at its disposal a large surplus stock of war- 
passion, turned it loose on Ireland. 

History has no lesson for such men. They have no 
belief in any Day of Judgment. Their skill is that of 
maintaining their balance as they dance upon the nerve- 
strings of humanity. Jugglers, gamblers, charlatans 
come to the front of politics at such a time by a natural 
process of self-selection. The height of their achievement 
is in the region of finance. There is to-day hardly a 
single Allied Government that is not looking into the 
very jaws of bankruptcy as the only escape from paying 
for its pleasant vices. Each Government goes on inflat- 
ing and corrupting its currency, with the known and 
certain reactions in damaged trade, crushing taxation, 
and social disorder, simply because it is too cowardly to 
tell the truth. 

These fateful years have bred a type of politician 
capable of living in this hot and bad air. He has 
evolved a certain cunning for the process of survival. 
With a keen nose for troubles, he has the policeman’s 
knack of keeping them always “on the move,’’ lest they 
congeal and clog the wheels of his career. No really 
dangerous quantity of public opinion must be allowed 
formation. The positive work of propaganda, the 
negative of censorship, must stop it. No really leading 
personalities must be permitted to acquire prestige out- 
side the governing circle. 

Must such an inherently evil and unreasonable 
system speedily collapse? Civilization, as we intimated, 
had built up a certain moral, political, economic order. 
Neolithic government is up against every item of this 
order. Can we get the cave-man under again before he 
has time to bring down the whole edifice? For his 
Neolithic polity brings out by a natural, inevitable law 
the full tale of iils which it contains. Theology used to 
talk of an “ original sin,’’ the roots of which lay in our 
first ancestor. But, in truth, original sin, counterpoise 
to the myth of a Golden Age, never really existed until 
now in the fulness of its meaning. For it consists in 
that rebellion of the animal instincts against the rule 
of reason which we are now witnessing. 

It may be that we have not been going the right 
way to get the Neolithic man back into his cage. To 
appeal to him on the rational ground appears to be 
futile. Instead of gcing to political philosophers for 
advice, it might be better to consult the skilled alienist. 
For there are ways by which the deficient man can be 
induced to do or accept things that are good for him, 
methods of persuasion. Or perhaps an intelligent 
keeper in the Zoo could give some valuable hints for 
getting wild creatures back behind the bars. It may be 
just worth while reminding the rulers of Europe that 
even the wisest and most humane keepers sometimes 
put an alloy of force into that persuasion. Perhaps the 
fear of direct action may have some really curative effect 
upon these Governments. 





THE OLDEST PLAY. 
Some people do have luck. They seem to be guided by 
the Fors of fortune, or by the Sors of an inevit- 
able, but beneficent, fate. And of these happy mortals 
Mr. Cecil Sharp is certainly one. It has been the passion 
of his life to discover and preserve the relics of old 
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English songs and dances—not the literary songs and 
the deliberately composed dances, no matter how beau- 
tiful those may be; but the songs and dances which have 
not been made, but have grown by nature among primi- 
tive people, and have continued to grow, or to alter, and 
usually to degenerate, almost up to the present day. In 
that patient search he has journeyed in strange and 
comfortless regions, has wormed his way slowly into the 
confidence of ancient men and ancient women whose 
memories, even of their childhood, were growing dim ; 
has sat beside them in ditches and at cottage hearths ; 
has listened, with extra politeness, while younger people 
turned on the gramophone to give him pleasure, or sang 
him music-hall songs, and even hymns; and has waited 
and waited till the old folk would quaver out some ghost 
of a song, or describe some silly old dance they used to 
see or join in once a year when the world was young. 
So he has passed through the remote country districts 
of our Iland—such districts as still remain remote—and 
he was only just in time. If he had been born twenty 
years later, the old people would have vanished before he 
came, and left hardly a trace. He just caught Time by 
the fetlock, and his luck has been remarkable. It was 
the reward of devoted patience. 

His strangest piece of fortune (as readers of THE 
Nation know) was his discovery of many hundred ancient 
English songs, with their music, as still sung commonly 
by the remote inhabitants—‘ White Trash,’’ the pro- 
gressive Americans call them—among the mountains 
where Kentucky and Virginia meet. We think he found 
no dances there, perhaps because the people are Puritan 
Calvinists, descendants of colonists who moved to the 
West from the English borderland about two centuries 
ago. But they have preserved a vast store of songs, 
many lost to native England, and many preserved here 
only in different, and often degenerate, forms. Mr. 
Sharp’s long journeys among those outlandish people 
were what we mean by his luck, for, almost unwittingly, 
he discovered there the object of his life’s desire. But 
let us take an instance nearer to hand. 

Last Monday night, at the Chelsea Polytechnic, 
some members of his Folk Dance classes gave a per- 
formance of the Ampleforth Sword Dance. (It is to be 
repeated for the English Folk Dance Society at King’s 
College in the Strand on March 10th.) But it was a 
performance not only of the dance but of the play of 
which the dance originally formed part. Mr. Sharp 
appears to have known about the dance for some time 
past, but the discovery of the play was one of his strokes 
of luck. Feeling bis way in Ampleforth, a village some 
twenty miles north of York, he found an old man who 
remembered a few lines of what they used to act at 
dancing time. Then a woman called to mind an older 
man who might remember more, but he had gone long 
ago to work upon the railway at Darlington. Yes, she 
knew his address ; it was ‘‘ Number 4, Darlington.’’ Not 
to be beaten, and knowing the habits of our people, Mr. 
Sharp casually took up a china ornament upon the 
mantelpiece of her room, and found it stuffed with 
scraps of paper, as he expected. Sorting them out, he 
discovered the old man’s name, and the address, “ 4, 
The Bank, Darlington.’’ Calling at the house in 
Darlington at 5.30 next afternoon, he was told by a 
young woman that her grandfather still lived there, but 
had long left the railway, and she had just put him to 
bed with a hot poultice to keep him comfortable. She 
would, however, get him up again if the gentleman 
wished. The old man of seventy-five was glad to be got 
up again, and gradually recalled many lines from the 
play in which he had acted forty or fifty years before. 
Mr. Sharp took down all he could, though the words were 





often difficult or incomprehensible, and promised him ten 
shillings if he could remember some more, and his 
granddaughter ten shillings if she would write it out. 
The immensity of such reward roused natural suspicion, 
but Mr. Sharp reassured them by letter, and about a 
month later received an illiterate manuscript (about 500 
lines), which he compared with what he had taken down 
himself, and so produced the version performed on 
Monday. 

Outwardly, and as a mere piece of drama, the play 
is nothing much to boast of. A mummer king is intro- 
duced by the clown (who is sometimes the king’s son 
and sometimes his father) to the mummer queen, and 
there is a brief courtship ending in a quarrel. A lot of 
rough buffoonery follows between the king, queen, and 
clown. Six dancers come in, and are variously intro- 
duced by the clown, with references to their gallantry 
at Waterloo, such as are frequent in these folk plays. 
The six then dance perhaps the most complicated and 
beautiful sword dance yet remaining. Each is armed 
with a sword, and all go through the most amazing evolu- 
tions, reels, and turns, until they lock the swords together 
into the familiar pattern or Rose, something like a 
pentagon. An outsider, in ordinary dress, then rushes 
into the ring of dancers, and the “ Lock ’’ is placed about 
his neck, the dancers dancing round him, each holding 
the hilt of his own sword, until at a certain moment all 
draw their swords sharply away, and the man falls down 
dead. The dancers run off in terror, but the clown calls 
them back, and they excuse themselves of the deed. The 
king, clown, and dancers then celebrate a mock funeral 
service, chanting the familiar folk-song, ‘“ When first 
King Henry ruled this land,’’ and the history of the 
queen and the pudding, in one of its many versions. 
Then a doctor is called in, but he can do no good, and at 
last it is the clown who brings the man to life again by 
rites of magical comedy. So, with another dance, the 
play ends. 

As we said, the play, as such, “ has not much to it.’’ 
It is covered with additions, accretions, and absurdities 
often hardly comprehensible. It is enveloped and dis- 
torted with them, like a decaying old oak with fungi 
and lichens. References to Waterloo and Napoleon have 
been dragged in, as we noticed. Two lines, at least, are 
borrowed from Congreve, himself a Yorkshireman. 
Pandora’s box has become corrupted into “ this little 
vandorious box.’’ One of the dancers is named Pro- 
gallus, which we suppose to be another corruption from 
the classics. The rhymes are far-fetched, and often false 
to modern ears. The fooling is solid, stolid, old English 
buffoonery. Apart from the great beauty of the dance, 
the most interesting part of the drama, as it outwardly 
appears, is the contempt displayed for the doctor—a con- 
tempt still common in country places, even where the 
“panel ’’ is unknown. He speaks in prose. He brings 
pills that “cure the young, the old, the hot, the cold, 
the living, and the dead.’’ His fee is nineteen pounds, 
nineteen shillings, elevenpence three farthings, a peck of 
gingerbread, and some oats for his horse. 

‘“My name,’ he says, “is Ivan-lovan-tantaman, 
seventh son of a new-born doctor. Here I’ve travelled 
through fifty-five kingdoms and now return to my own 
again; cure men with their heads off, men with their 
hearts out, the itch, the stitch, the stone, the bone, the 
pulse, and the gout; and if there are nineteen devils in 
a man I can fetch twenty out. I’ve travelled all 
the way from Itti-Titti, where there’s neither town nor 
city, wooden churches, leather bells, black puddings for 
bell-ropes, little pigs running up and down the street 
with knives and forks stuck in their backs, crying 
‘God save the Queen!’ ”’ 


And all this jumble of fun and nonsense is the relic 
of a solemn religious rite! To this favor has the most 
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ancient of all religions come. Enveloped in all these 
accretions and corruptions lie at least two of the oldest 
and simpest conceptions that one can call religious— 
the conception of the totem, or animal relation of the 
tribe, whose qualities of strength and courage may be 
absorbed by sacrificing and devouring it at a solemn 
feast (in some of the sword dances the victim still wears 
the head of a stag or other animal); and the conception 
of the seasons, their fertility represented by the marriage 
of king with queen, or sky with earth; their apparent 
death in winter represented by the slaughter of the 
outsider in the dance; and the return of spring by his 
resurrection under the influence of the clown’s magic. 
In this part of the symbolism the clown himself (being, 
as we noticed, sometimes father and sometimes son of 
the king) apparently represents the Old Year and the 
New Year too. 

So in the play recovered from the old man of 
Darlington, who had gone to bed that afternoon with a 
poultice to keep him comfortable, we find vestiges of the 
most ancient symbolic drama of the world. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, as is well known, traces the origin of 
Greek drama to a similar ritual dance, signifying the 
contest of the Year, light against darkness, summer 
against winter, the death of the Year and his resurrec- 
tion. A drama very similar in plot to the Ampleforth 
play is said still to be performed every year in Thrace, 
or at least was performed before the war. In the rest 
of Europe, owing to wars and movements of races and 
disturbed Governments, the ritual seems to have died 
out. Owing, we must suppose, to our isolation and 
orderly political life, it was the privilege of Yorkshire 
villagers to preserve a religious service the significance 
of which they must have utterly forgotten at least a 
thousand years ago, and probably long before. But 
just as it was dying out of all memory for ever, it was 
the privilege of Mr. Cecil Sharp by devotion, patience, 
and the luck that attends them to discover this poor, 
distorted, corrupted remnant of that most primitive 
and ancient solemnity after it had passed through the 
mould of the English nature for all those centuries, and 
had thus emerged. 





Short Studies. 


THE HAPPINESS OF CHINA. 


Mr. Bertranp RussELt has written the following letter 
on his experiences in China :— 





On the Yiangtse, 28th October, 1919. 


Since landing in China we have had a most curious 
and interesting time, spent, so far, entirely among 
Chinese students and journalists who are more or less 
Europeanized. I have delivered innumerable lectures— 
on Einstein, education, and social questions. The 
eagerness for knowledge on the part of students is quite 
extraordinary. When one begins to speak, their eyes 
have the look of starving men beginning a feast. Every- 
where they treat me with a most embarrassing respect. 
The day after I landed in Shanghai they gave a vast 
dinner to us, at which they welcomed me as Confucius 
the Second. We had to speak to innumerable schools, 
teachers’ conferences, congresses, &c. It is a country of 
curious contrasts. Most of Shanghai is quite European, 
almost American ; the names of streets. and notices and 
advertisements are in English (as well as in Chinese): 
the buildings are magnificent offices and banks; every- 
thing looks very opulent. But the side streets are still 
Chinese. It is a vast city, about the size of Glasgow. 

One of the leading Chinese newspapers invited us to 
lunch, in a modern building, completed in 1917, with all 





the latest plant (except linotype, which can’t be used 
for Chinese characters). The editorial staff gave us a 
Chinese meal at the top of the house, with Chinese wine 
made of rice, and innumerable dishes which we ate with 
chop-sticks. When we had finished eating they 
remarked that one of their number was fond of old 
Chinese music, and would like to play to us. So he 
produced an instrument with seven strings, made by 
himself on the ancient model, out of black wood 2,000 
years old, which he had taken from a temple. The 
instrument is played with the fingers, like a guitar, but 
is laid flat on the table, not held in the hand. They 
assured us that the music he played was 4,000 years old, 
but that (I imagine) must be an over-statement. In any 
case, it was exquisitely beautiful, very delicate, easier 
for a European ear than more recent music (of which T 
have heard a good deal). When the music was over they 
became again a staff of bustling journalists. 

From Shanghai our Chinese friends took us for three 
nights to Hangchow on the Western Lake, said to be the 
most beautiful scenery in China. This was merely 
holiday. The Western Lake is not large—about the 
size of Grasmere—it is surrounded by wooded hills, on 
which there are innumerable pagodas and temples. It 
has been beautified by poets and emperors for thousands 
of years. (Apparently poets, in ancient China, were as 
rich as financiers in modern Europe.) We spent one day 
in the hills—a twelve-hour expedition in Sedan chairs— 
and the next in seeing country houses, monasteries, &c., 
on islands in the lake. Chinese religion is curiously 
cheerful. When one arrives at a temple, they give one 
a cigarette and a cup of delicately fragrant tea. Then 
they show one round. Buddhism, which one thinks of 
as ascetic, is here quite gay. The saints have fat 
stomachs, and are depicted as people who thoroughly 
enjoy life. No one seems to believe the religion, not 
even the priests. Nevertheless, one sees many rich new 
temples. The country houses are equally hospitable— 
one is shown round and given tea. They are just like 
Chinese pictures—with many arbors where one can sit, 
with everything made for beauty and nothing for com- 
fort—except in the grandest rooms, where there will be 
a little hideous European furniture. 

The most delicious place we saw on the Western 
Lake was a retreat for scholars, built about 800 years 
ago, on the lake. Scholars certainly had a pleasant life 
in old China. 

Apart from the influence of Europeans, China makes 
the impression of what Europe would have become if 
the eighteenth century had gone on till now without 
industrialism or the French Revolution. People seem 
to be rational hedonists, knowing very well how to 
obtain happiness, exquisite through intense cultivation 
of their artistic sensibilities, differing from Europeans 
through the fact that they prefer enjoyment to power. 
People laugh a great deal in all classes, even the lowest. 

The Chinese cannot pronounce my name, or write it 
in their characters. They call me “ Luo-Su,’’ which is 
the nearest they can manage. This they can both 
pronounce and print. 

From Hangchow we went back to Shanghai, thence 
by rail to Nanking, an almost deserted city. The wall 
is twenty-three miles in circumference, but most of what 
it encloses is country. The city was destroyed at the 


end of the Taiping rebellion, and again injured in the 


Revolution of 1911. But it is an active educational 
centre, eager for news of Einstein and Bolshevism. 
From Nanking we went up the Yiangtse to Hankow 
—about three days’ journey, through very lovely scenery 
thence by train to Cheng-sha, the capital of Hu-nan, 
where a great educational conference was taking place. 
There are about three hundred Europeans in Cheng-sha, 
but Europeanization has not gone at all far. The town 
is just like a medieval town—narrow streets, every house 
a shop with a gay sign hung out, no traffic possible 
except Sedan chairs and a few rickshaws. The Europeans 
have a few factories, a few banks, a few missions, and a 
hospital--the whole gamut of damaging and repairing 
body and soul by Western methods. The governor of 
Hu-nan is the most virtuous of all the governors of 
Chinese provinces, and entertained us last night at a 
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magnificent banquet. Professor and Mrs. Dewey were 
present; it was the first time I had met them. The 
governor cannot talk any European language, so, though 
I sat next him, I could only exchange compliments 
through an interpreter; but I got a good impression of 
him ; he is certainly very anxious to promote education, 
which seems the most crying need in China. Without it 
it is hard to see how better government can be intro- 
duced. It must be said that bad government seems some- 
what less disastrous in China than it would be in a 
European nation; but this is, perhaps, a superficial 
impression which time may correct. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





Contemporaries. 





MARY MACARTHUR. 

Or the men and women one has known conspicuous 10 
public affairs there is a small class distinguished by a 
particular and almost unanalyzable type of personality. 
Others can be described as clever, brilliant, forceful, 
charming, sagacious, and the like. But the members of 
this smal] class stand apart from them all. They do 
things, but they seem to be bigger than the things they 
do. They possess ambition, but it is not the ambition of 
worldly standards. Nor have the things by which the 
world rewards flattery or service any attraction for them. 
They live a life of energy in the world, but detached 
from it. And though they often appear driven forward 
by a hunger to accomplish as much as possible in so 
limited a stage they seem to possess capacities and powers 
adequate to larger horizons. Of such a class were 
Robert Morant and Mary Macarthur. Both are dead. 

She was a daughter of a shopkeeper at Ayr. But 
she had few of the characteristics of the Lowland Scot. 
One, however, was the strong democratic sense, which 
her ly among rich and poor alike, 
indifferent to class or position. Another was the almost 
fierce family affection which rendered estrangement from 
her Presbyterian Conservative father for so many years 
over the Labor movement a subject of continual sorrow. 
There must have been Highland blood in her, and she 
would claim to have some experience of second sight and 
occult powers, while at the same time she would laugh 
at these claims. Thet descent may have partly accounted 
for contradictory elements in her character. Thus she 
combined singular sincerity and directness of insight with 
a quality of imagination which saw everything ‘np 
heightened and telling colors. It would be absurd to 
call her an actress. Yet she invested herself with the 
quality of drama, and moved through life as if it was a 
procession in which incidents, commonplace to the 
veneral, became in themselves significant and remarkable. 
~  $he was a strong woman, holding implacably to 
certain ideals from which she never wavered. Contemp- 
tuous of compromise, and indifferent to the view 
of the society around her, she would argue for her 
opinions with heat and sometimes with temper, and she 
was always certain that she was right. Perhaps it was 
owing to her personal charm that she excited 
none of the hostility aroused by most such determined 
women fighters. Most men fell a bit in love with her, 
and she attracted the interest and friendship of women 
of all classes. In the days of the organization of the 
Queen’s Fund at the beginning of the war she became 
popular with a section of the ladies of importance with 
whom she was working. There were not wanting some 
eager to insinuate snobbishness. To those who knew 
her the suggestion was ridiculous. She used to recount 
her experiences with humor, and an undazzled veracity. 
Those who thought they had “roped her in ’’ to a creed 
of acquiescence in things as they are were living in 
dreams. She took this experience as she took all life, 
as an incident of the passing show, refusing the honors 
and titles offered her, with no regret, but as in them- 
selves ridiculous. 

From the day when, 
meeting, in some form 


made move easi 


as a girl at a Labor 
resembling a religious con- 








version, she had dedicated herself to the cause of the 
unhappy and oppressed, the serious business of life never 
changed. In company with a small body of like-minded 
disinterested reformers, Miss Tuckwell, Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, and others, she set herself to the redemption 
by organized action of the masses of the women and girls 
who were living in fouler conditions than those of chattel- 
slavery, and for whose emancipation charity and religion 
alike provided no remedy at all. The building up of 
the Women’s Trade Union movement among the 
unskilled and underpaid women and girl workers 
was a heartbreaking effort in the days before the 
war, The difficulties which encountered all trade 
organization in classes, even among men, in a region 
remote from such easy unions as those of the great 
skilled industries, coal or cotton, were intensified in the 
case of the women. There were waves of sudden 
enthusiasm, strikes in Bermondsey or Cradley Heath, or 
similar impossible places, with an amazing exhibition of 
loyalty or devotion, and sometimes a temporary success. 
But then there would fellow long periods of apathy when 
the subscriptions would fall off and the unions would 
dwindle, and the girls become interested in other things, 
and the employers would slowly and quietly win back all 
that had been gained from them. But this group con- 
tinued on its way undaunted by failure, with a fire that 
refused to go out. More than any other it was respon- 
sible on the one hand for the Trade Board Acts from 
which has broadened out the whole conception of 
&@ minimum wage, and the Women’s Trade Union 
movement, which shows promise now of becoming as 
stable and secure as that of the men. 

In face of this continual warfare against something 
obviously evil and not to be tolerated, Mary Macarthur 
was indifferent to, and a little impatient of, agitation 
concerning more theoretical grievances. She was never 
a “ feminist.’’ She cared very little about the vote for 
women, feeling little of the injustice of its denial under 
which so many sensitive minds labored. With daily, 
direct, personal experience of a world where “ women 
might be clean, or fed, but never both,’’ she regretted 
the diversion of women’s interest into channels which 
were not really concerned with this, her life’s crusade. 
She did not believe, I think, that the giving of the vote 
to women would appreciably ameliorate the condition 
of those who thus walked in darkness. She found more 
help from men than women in the work she had set 
herself to do. 

She might have found it difficult to define her faith. 
Early in her friendship with the man who was to be her 
husband, they had both discovered they could no longer 
maintain the orthodox creed of their national religion. 
To him this meant the abandonment of the ministry as a 
future career ; to her a painful divergence in opinion from 
her home. They agreed together that, whatever the 
solution of these problems might be, there was still a 
duty to which they could not be wrong in devoting their 
lives—the demand for social righteousness. She-rarely 
denounced. She pleaded. She set before her audience 
the realities of the case as she knew it. Her conspicuous 
gifts as an orator were reinforced by the complete absence 
of self-seeking. She rarely pleaded in vain. Sincerity 
was her test in judging others. Her ideal of a 
Labor leader was Mr. Robert Smillie, with whom 
she had a lifelong friendship. The two strong elements 
in her, sincerity and disinterestedness, attracted her ir 
him. Some other Labor leaders did not receive the same 
whole hearted admiration. Put the criticism was always 
given with humor, sometimes with a little contempt, 
never with bitterness. 

More than all things, she hated war, and the five 
years of war were a nightmare to her. She never joined 
in the fight against it, regarding that as impossible. She 
set herself to the salvage of what could be saved of the 
things she cared for. She did not condemn either side. 
She condemned all the sides. To her, that men who had 
no quarrel with men should be torturing and killing each 
other was direct evidence that the devil and not God 
was triumphant in the world. Her faith at the end 
had something of Tolstoy in it, and something of the 
early Quaker element; Tolstoy, but with less of passive 
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and more active resistance to the ills of the world; the 
Quaker spirit. with a mystical element of fire and hope. 

The death of her husband brought her up against 
things which she had set aside, creating a passionate 
longing for reunion, and a readiness to explore all 
evidence of a reunion being possible. After his death, 
indeed, life crept ‘‘ on a broken wing.’’ She never really 
began to recover from the loss. At first she was not so 
much like a woman bereaved as a thing hunted. TI 
remember her coming to me one evening unexpectedly, 
and telling me the whole story of his last illness in every 
detail, as if compelled to narrate it; and then 
drifting out in a _ kind of desolate weariness, 
refusing to be comforted, into the night. She went 
to America, as she told me, for a complete rest and 
change of scene, urged there by all her friends. Rest 
was the one thing impossible for her. She carried on a 
triumphal tour through all the great cities, addressing 
audiences of tens of thousands, and being received with 
a generosity and kindness for which she could not be 
too grateful. But it was all dust and ashes, in com- 
parison with what it might have been. On her return, 
she described to me a conversation with an old collector 
of Oriental rarities. She had climbed to his grey room, 
bare of all ornament except a Chinese picture. “ It was 
of two old men sitting by a river, and he asked me what T 
thought of it. I said, ‘ Look at their wicked old faces. 
They knew it all. We know no more than they did. 
How old is that picture?’ He said, ‘ Four thousand 
years.’’’ And then she paused, and repeated to her- 
self, “ They knew it all. And we know no more.”’ 

To-day that home has been wiped out. Those of us 
who enjoyed the friendship, especially of her radiant 
personality, find little comfort in any poor tribute of 
praise 


C.F. 1G. om. 


Communications, 


TO SAVE THE DEBACLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The peace will not be won in terms of war. 

The world must awaken to the realization of this or 
civilization will be lost, and the ruin of England, and of all 
Europe, will be complete. 

It is now two years since the Armistice was signed, yet 
all we have gained is a change of battlefields. And the 
world peace we fought for, worked for, and prayed for is 
still not yet in sight. 

Millions of lives, the flower of the world’s youth, lost, 
countless millions of treasure dissipated, civilization so 
materialized and degraded that it has become a byword, that 
is the debit side of the war that was to end wars, and ‘to 
cleanse and revitalize the world. ’ 

The devastating world-war has resulted in an even more 
devastating peace. And the economic consequences of the 
so-called peace may lead to a world catastrophe. 

Let those of us who have survived and have been spared 
the physical tortures of war, pause for a moment in our 
present state of individual materialism. Even though we 
feel that idealism is a burst bubble, let us realize that abso- 
lute materialism is the vision of a desolate horizon. 

Let it not be said against us that England won the war 
and lost her soul. 


* * * * * * 


What is the condition of the world to-day ? 

There is unrest everywhere. Not, let it be plainly 
understood, only in the working classes, but in every class. 
Weary as the world is, the spirit of revolt is alive. 

Hailed in the early days of the war as heaven-sent 
crusaders, cajoled later as deliverers from disaster, and 
adjured wildly towards the end to hold on with fantastic 
promises of the millennium if the war was won, can it be 





wondered, now the price has been paid, that the people are 
filled with a sense of disillusionment ? 

Immediately after the Armistice, before the grass had 
grown on the graves of the last hundred thousand, the 
country was rushed with indecent haste into an election 
fought on entirely false issues. What were the election cries ? 
“A New World,” “A Home fit for Heroes to Live In,”’ 
“ Hang the Kaiser,” ‘“*‘ Make Germany Pay.” Can one wonder 
at the Labor unrest when it sees what sort of a “ New 
World” it has gained, when the homeless heroes look in 
vain for even the foundations of the unbuilt homes, when 
gulled by the impossible promise that Germany would pay 
the cost of the war, all that is apparent is an unbearable 
burden of taxation on the entire community, and new moun- 
tains added to the national debt, until the country is now 
standing on the edge of an abyss of ruin? 

The nation has been wantonly misled by false promises 
impossible of fulfilment. But lying is merely the postpone- 
ment of the day of reckoning. 

What has been accomplished ? 

Instead of husbanding our depleted resources, and 
making a sincere endeavor to reconstruct our war-stricken 
country, our rulers deliberately squandered hundreds of 
millions on a new and disastrously unsuccessful war with 
Russia. 

Instead of building homes for heroes, more millions were 
gambled away in “ freeing’ the Arabs in Mesopotamia, who 
were uncivilized enough to fight us because they resented 
our peculiar brand of “ freedom.” 

More deplorable than all, because it is on our own soil, 
to-day we find ourselves—with the whole world looking at us 
—waging war upon our own kinsmen in Ireland. 

The day of artificial paper prosperity is over. Yet the 
wild orgy of extravagance is unabated. Militaristic gambles 
continue to be organized under a despotic dictatorship, and 
the bills are,paid by sucking at the now ill-nurtured breast 
of British resources. 

England may soon be on the verge of financial bank- 
ruptcy, but the greater tragedy is that she is bankrupt of 
statesmanship. 

What are the vital problems the people of this nation 
are now confronted with? 

National insolvency. 

Impossible taxation. 

The restriction of international trade. 

The war against Ireland. 

The menace of unemployment. 

Labor unrest. 

On the handling of these problems rests the future of 
this Empire. How is the Government dealing with them? 


The policy of continued evasion will be fatal. Knavish 
opportunism can only lead to disaster. 
* * * * * * 
Criticism is negative unless it is constructive. We must 


act. For it is a crisis which affects all men, all parties, and 
all classes. 

To arrive at any sane basis of reconstruction the Govern- 
ment must first of all reconstruct its principles. 

We have given those in power two years in which to 
settle the affairs of the world on an equitable and peaceable 
basis. And they have failed. 

We have got to make peace with Russia, whether we like 
the Government her people have chosen or not. We need 
her trade, and we need her produce. Russia is one of the 
great factors in the economic position of the world to-day. 

We must trade with Germany, with Austria, and with 
Hungary, and we must give these countries the opportunity 
of re-establishing themselves as part of the European 
economic unit, or we shall never see one penny of the 
imposed indemnity. 

We must make peace with Ireland, and give Ireland the 
independence about which cur rulers bleated as the gift this 
war was to give to small nations. We must do this not only 
to save our face with the world in general, but with America 
in particular. For until] the Irish question is solved there 
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can be no definite reliance on America’s friendship towards 
England. And our political future depends upon the cement- 
ing of this friendship. 

And when the foundations of real peace are laid, we 
must prepare for the inevitable struggle to provide against 
unemployment. The Government promised in 1919 that the 
excess profits tax should be taken off in 1920. Again they 
broke their word, and actually increased the tax to 60 per 
cent. in a frantic endeavor to find the money to pay their 
gambling losses. Instead of sustaining the additional strain 
this tax has crippled industry, and has already compelled 
many firms to close down. It has defeated its own ends as 
a revenue producer, and may even become a charge on the 
revenue 

Governmental expenditure must be ruthlessly curtailed, 
but the bill for their extravagances has yet to be met. To 
find the necessary money let a turnover tax be introduced 
of from 1 per cent. to even 24 per cent. The yield would be 
enormous. It would prove a secure and definite source of 
revenue to the Government, and business men would at least 
know where they stand. 

The position both Capital and Labor have to face is that 
we are handicapped by the millstone of a colossal war debt 
round our necks. ‘There will be no industrial Garden of 
Eden, and there will be no fruits of victory. 

Therefore Capital and Labor must work together, for if 
the Armistice of Armageddon is merely the declaration of 
war on the industrial battlefields. the certain ultimate issue 
will be ruin and revolution. 

We must produce to our utmost or starve. We must 
trade with all the world, and remember that our prosperity 
was due to our position as the world’s shopkeeper. And we 
cannot continue to exist as the shopkeeper of a desert island. 

Yours, Kc., 
H. Dennis Brapuey. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE SOVIET SCHOOL. 

Sirn,—I have read with much interest Mr. H. N. 
3railsford’s article on * Art and Education in Russia.” in 
your number for December 24th. 

Without entering into polemics on this much-discussed 
question, permit me to contribute a small illustration on the 
order prevailing in the Soviet schools, in the form of a 
correspondence taken word for word from the official 
Bolshevist “ Red Gazette,’ of December lst, 1920. 

The correspondent describes his visit to a Soviet 
school ° 


‘It is a large college with twenty-three forms of the 
first and second grade, numbering about seven hundred and 
fifty pupils, varying from childreu of eight years old to 
grown-up young men and girls. : 

‘9.30 a.m., the children troop in, and the mistress is 
anxiously consulting the time-table, wondering how to fill 
in the gaps and occupy the children. 

“The teacher of physics has recently been transferred 
to a university college. The young teache: of natural 
science has been mobilized in the Red Army. The German 
mistress has just obtained a post in a Baltic Fleet Office 
allured by the higher naval ration. No new teachers are 
to be found, and lessons are suspended, 

‘The Russian mistress is also absent; she is standing 
in a fuel queue and will not come till noon. 

‘**One might ask the history master to give lessons to 


two forms jointly, but he is already so fagged and over- 


worked. He is working in five different places: in schcol 
with the boarders, at the evening classes, ard with Red 
Ir, 


Army me 
“The children become impatient and scamper noisily 
about the corridors. The head mistress takes the junior 


C.asses. 


From this little nature study the correspondent passes 


on to a general discussion on the teachers’ “ crisis ” : 


** We have no schooi teachers. The ranks of the old 
have thinned, and the numbers of the new are too small. 

“Now begins the hunt for teachers. They ar: enticed 
away from other schools. One establishment offers dinners 





free of ration cards, Another promises board and residence. 
A third tempts them with increased rations. Others add 
fictitious overtime lessons, thus artificially raising the 


teachers’ salary. The first person who comes along is 
engaged at once. All sorts of casual people become school- 
teachers—they are better than none at all. A French 


mistress teaches mathematics; a teacher of literature 
lectures on natural science. 

“This problem of school teachers is an extremely 

serious one. It must be acknowledged that the schools have 
become more like asylums. There, senile and stray people 
find food and refuge. The schools are passing through a 
erave crisis of transition from the old to the new. 
‘One point, however, is perfectly obvious; just as we 
eannot rebuild our economic life without skilled labor, 
neither can we expect productive work in our schools 
without a well-trained staff of teachers.” 


—Yours, Xc., 
V. SHILAYEFF. 
24, Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C. 1. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL: AN APPEAL. 

Sir—Once more we are writing an appeal to NATION 
readers to send money to the * Plumage Bill Group ” for this 
vear’s campaign. We are confident that it will not be in vain, 
since it has been largely owing to their support that the 
Group has been able to conduct its manifold activities during 
the past year, and if we were cheated of the victory at the 
moment when it seemed within our grasp, lack of vigilance 
and initiative on our part was not the cause. Some readers, 
however, may be of opinion that the many pressing problems 
before the country demand that we should hold our hands. 
We would point out, in answer, that if the Government can be 
induced through continual agitation to bring in a Bill, very 
little time would be required to settle the matter. To that 
end we have been and are working hard, and it will interest 
readers to hear that we have been organizing a petition of 
M.P.s to the Government to bring in a Bill without delay, 
and that the response so far has much exceeded our most 
sanguine hopes. In the second place, the price of further 
delay will ultimately be the irrevocable departure from the 
world of some of its most beautiful and useful forms of life. 
The Plumage Bill is in a unique position, because it cannot 
Wait. 

For our credentials, we are consistently helped and sup- 
ported by the R.S.P.C.A.; our President is Sir Charles 
Hobhouse, and our  Vice-Presidehts include Lord 
Buckmaster, Sir Harry Johnston, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft, of the British Museum (Natural History), 
and Professor J. Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen University. 
A statement of our year’s activities is in the printer's hands, 
and all work has been voluntary. Cheques should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Reginald McKenna, 36, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1—Yours, Xc., 


H. J. Massincuam, 
WititoucHsy Dewar, Hon. Sec. 
8, Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W. 15. 


THE BLAME FOR THE WAR. 

Sin,—May I crave space to ask a simple question, pre- 
facing it with a few comments which may not, perhaps, be 
considered wholly irrelevant? 

As you emphasize in your current issue, the falsehood 
which has done duty for six years, which was responsible 
for defeating every effort at a negotiated Peace from Decem- 
ber, 1916, onwards ; the falsehood to which millions have been 
immolated, and which has inflicted upon Central Europe a 
Carthaginian Peace, has now been admitted, quite casually 
as it were, by the Prime Minister. 

It was on August 4th, 1917, that the Prime Minister, 
alarmed at the steady growth in the movement for a settle- 
ment of the war by conference and consent, capped the pre- 
vious contributions of himself and his predecessors to this 
falsehood by informing the British people that they were 
fighting “to defeat the most dangerous conspiracy ever 
plotted against the liberty of nations, carefully, skilfully, 
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insidiously, clandestinely planned in every detail with ruth- 
less, cynical determination.” 

Of that movement for a settlement of the war by con- 
ference and consent I was regarded, at that time, in the words 
of a Member of the Cabinet to a mutual acquaintance, as the 
‘most dangerous artizan,” and day after day, for weeks and 
months on end the Government were abjured, in a section 
of the London Press, to arrest me. A fortnight after the 
Prime Minister's speech referred to above, there appeared 
my pamphlet, * Tsardom’s Part in the War.” It was, in fact, 
an appeal to Labor to insist upon a Conference of the belli- 
gerents. It had a large and immediate sale, amounting to 
70,000 copies. On the cover of that pamphlet these words 
were written :— 


‘What chiefly blocks the way te peace? The honest 
belief of our people that the enemy is solely responsible for 
the war. This belief justifies in their eyes support for the 
policy of the knock-out blow and for the policy of punishing 
the enemy by a system of penal tariffs and restrictions after 
the war is over. If our people can be brought to understand 
that their belief is mistaken, they will no longer support a 
policy which, in the opinion of the writer, must prove 
disastrous to their welfare. They will join hands with the 
Russian people—free henceforth from the domination of 
Tsardom—in supporting the only kind of peace which can 
bring salvation to humanity and which has been described 
by Russia’s Foreign Minister, M. Terestchenke, in these 
noble words: ‘ Russia’s desire is to give a just peace to the 
entire world without injuring any nation and without giving 
rise to the hatred and enmity which always remain when a 
country emerges from the contest enriched at the expense 
of other countries, or when a country crushed and 
obliged to accept humiliating terms.’ ”’ 


is 


A fortnight later I was arrested on the frivolous pretext 
of having “ incited ”’ a lady, niece by marriage to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, to send this pamphlet and a book on Africa to 
M. Romain Rolland, whom I believed to be living in France, 
but who, in fact, was living in Switzerland, to which neutral 
country a recently promulgated regulation forbade the 
despatch of printed matter. Within a month of that event 
the truth about the Russian general mobilization was 
revealed at the Sukhomlinoff trial, but we had not got at 
that time, of course, the text of the Franco-Russian military 
convention and explanatory despatches, setting forth that 
mobilization would be regarded as equivalent to war! 

Now the question I want to ask is this: Who had the 
greater regard for the welfare of the British people—the 
common people of these Islands? Those [denounced inces- 
santly as the enemies of their country] who from the begin- 
ning strove against a now admitted falsehood, because they 
knew it to be such, and because of their belief that if it 
acquired the force of a national conviction it would lead 
to a war-policy which would prolong the war far beyond the 
requirements of the national honor or interest, cause an 
appalling and useless sacrifice of life, blind the people to 
the deep-seated and generally distributed evil systems from 
which the war had sprung, prevent a just and enduring peace, 
and sow the seeds of fresh wars; or those who foisted this 
falsehood upon the British people, maintained it, based their 
popular appeal upon it, set their faces against every attempt 
to put an end to the slaughter by negotiation, and used it to 
draw up the most infamous peace which has ever stained 
the pages of history, thereby inflicting a deadly blow at the 

vital interests of the people of this land ?—Yours, &c., 
E. D. Moret, 
Editor “ Foreign Affairs,” 
Labor Candidate for Dundee. 
Cherry Croft, King’s Langley, Herts. 
January Ist, 1921. é 





HOMES FOR AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN 
CHILDREN. 


Sin,—In order to save them from the suffering and 
permanent ill-effects of famine conditions, the Famine Area 
Children’s Hospitality Committee has during the summer 
brought to this country nearly 1,400 children from Vienna 
and Buda Pesth for a visit of nine months or a year. Hemes 
have been provided for over 1,200 children and, though there 
have inevitably heen a few misfits, we e ntinually receive 


reassuring accounts of the happiness of the little guests, and 
the affection with which they are regarded. The value of 
our work is perhaps best realized by the workers at our 
reception camp who have seen the children on their arrival 
and noted the rapid improvement in their condition resulting 
solely from sufficiency of plain food. But there are still in 
the camp about two hundred children for whom no homes 
have been provided. They are well and happy, but the 
conditions of camp life are not suitable for winter, and if 
hard weather sets in they may suffer considerable discomfort 
and even hardship. They need and deserve the material 
comforts and the personal care and affection of home life. 
If homes are not soon found for these children it may be 
necessary to send some of them back to their own countries, 
a disaster which must at all costs be averted. When a rumor 
spread among the children in the camp that they were to be 
sent home numbers of them came to us crying at the thought 
of Christmas in Buda Pesth and Vienna. 

Offers of homes or of maintenance for children in 
hostels and private homes may be sent to the Secretary, 
Famine Area Children’s Hospitality Committee, Room, 51, 
New County Hall, Belvedere Road, S.W. 1 -Yours, &«., 


C. A. PErasez. 


LINCOLN’S RELIGION. 
Sir,—Seeing that the question has been raised in your 
paper as to President Lincoln’s religious views, I think that 
the enclosed folder, published a few years back and pretty 
widely distributed by our Wisbech Local Peace Association, 
very clearly shows his position, and would interest your 
readers.—Yours, Xc., 
(Miss) P. H. PEcKOVER. 

Wistaria House, Wisbech. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment, and the 
second is like unto it: 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

‘* On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.’’—Matt. xxii, 37-9. 

‘‘T have never united myself to any Church because I 
have found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental 
reservation, to the complicated statements of Christian 
doctrine which characterize their articles of belief and 
confession of faith. 

‘When any Church will inscribe over its altar as its 
sole qualification for membership the Savior’s condensed 
statement of the Gospel (as above) that Church I will join 





with all my heart and with all my soul.—ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN.” 
VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 

£. «a. d. 

Amount already acknowledged in Tur Nation 1,528 10 2 

ce. a F. ae na om ms a 3.0 0 

Rada. €. W. ... Ss ie as oe 1 6 @ 

Cecil and Mrs. Waghorn ... be sa ; i ¢ @ 

£1,533 16 2 





Voetrp. 


MORNING BREATH. 


Tue king of night has left his throne, 
And dropt his pearls of dew; 

A fallen rainbow lies the dawn, 
That he from heaven did woo. 





Now all around the cocks crow loud, 
The air is cold and clear: 

No man has yet to labor bowed, 
Or creased his brow with fear. 


How careless and how rich is life! 
How bright the meadows gleam, 

Before dark duty sets her knife 
Against the stems of dream. 





GeorGeE Reston MAttocn, 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation ’”’ Orricr, Tourspay Nica. 
following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
and Liberty.”” By William Bennett. 
University Press. 129, 6d.) 

** Essays and Studies.’’ By Members of the English Association. 
Vol. VI. Collected by A. CC. Bradley. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

‘*The Hounds of Banda.’’ Short Stories. 
(Fisher Unwin & Talbot Press. 4s.) 

* Rhythm Musie and Education.”’ 
(Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 

‘The World of Sound.” 


THE 


* Freedom (Oxford 


By Daniel Corkery. 
By Emile Jacques-Daleroze. 


sy Professor Bragg. (Bell. 6s.) 


PLAYS TO GO TO— 
Betrothal.’ Mr. 
‘« The Gaiety.’’) 


‘Through the Crack.”’ 


* The Granville Barker’s Production. 


(** The Everyman ”’ Theatre.) 
* * * 

Ix * Essays on Art” Mr. Clutton-Brock has a wise and 
truth-telling chapter on professionalism in letters, which he 
declares is a cause of artistic decadence. It is an unlovely 
word, properly fitting, as he says, a dull and ugly literary 
vice. His definition of it is that it is “a device for making 
expression easy.” It is when the artist has 
nothing to say, and so he pretends to say something with a 
grand air, his readers being aware of the difficulty and 
allowing it to overawe them. He quotes “ The quality of 
mercy is not strained,’ Wordsworth’s (the enemy of artistic 
* Fair Ellen 


Grecian maid Adorned with wreaths of myrtle,” and other 


resorted to 


professionalism), Irwin... Was lovely as a 
prime examples of padding. 


* * * 


PROFESSIONALISM, in other words, is pretending to be the 
real thing, a counterfeit pearl, and I wish that Mr. Clutton 
Brock had developed the fascinating theme to greater length. 
Its meaning is summed up in the difference between express- 
ing and exploiting the material of art, a difference which 
embraces every human activity, and is the most fundamental 
distinction between bad 


word 


good and ethics in society 


and the individual. I use the ethics advisedly, 


radical fallacy of modern 
The expression of the 
material is necessarily disinterested, the exploitation of it 
interested—moral terms which are not only closely relevant 
to art, but impose the preliminary conditions of its failure 


or success. But the artist 


where the 
itself. 


because here is 


rstheticism exposes 


is a subtler creature than the 
moralist, and no man is more the victim of self-delusions. 
One 


artist will impose himself upon us; another 
by a kind of auto-intoxication imposes self upon self. 
Thus the “ Manchester Guardian” tells us that the real 


name of D’Annunzio is Rapagnac. Had Rapagnac remained 
Rapagnac, he might not have become a villain-hero in the 
Marlowesque vein. But Gabriel of the Annunciation was 
irresistible : — 
‘And when I set my bonnet on my head, 
Methinks I fit my forehead for a crown ’”’ 


as Tamburlaine says. 
¥ x * 
thinly disguised profes- 
sionalizing—cutting literary figures, faking the extraordinary 
to avoid the ordinary, and so on—that in weariness of heart 
one hunts about among plain people and common people who 
when they say things say them for love and not for style, 
for zeal and not for ambition. 


Mvccn modern writing is 


I remember having a diary 
read to me written, eighty years ago, by a country-dweller 
interested in crops and manures and cider and other “ things 


that you may touch and see.’ One day began 


| 
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Cobbett-wise, thus : 
literary honey. 


“ Let those rooks alone, boy ”—sheer 
It is perfect writing, a masterpiece of style 
which nobody could have said any better, because it exactly 
embodies and expresses the material. The author who thus 
packs whole treasuries of literary criticism into a little line 
is as unknown to fame as the mysterious Mr. William 
Denham, “ author and writer,” of this year’s Honors List. 
I have recently come across a forgotten book published in 
1901—‘‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” 
by Paul Fountain—which is another example of literature 
unconsciously achieved, thrust upon the writer, a fairy-tale 
crown won by the shepherd-boy tending his flocks. Here 
is a passage. The author is travelling the great Yosemite 
desert between San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Dacota 
some fifty years ago, and the journey was intensely cold :— 


‘* My monkeys suffered dreadfully, and used to huddle 
themselves close up to me at night for the sake of warmth. 
The one that died was in a torpid state the day before. 
When put in the mid-day sun he revived a little, but 
towards evening he crept under my jacket and remained 
very quiet for a long time. I had been much in the habit 
of shaking hands with the little animal, and about sundown 
he put out his little paw, and with it resting in my hand 
died so quietly that I did not notice for some time that he 
was gone. The other was much distressed at his death, and 
di@ not survive him longer than five or six weeks.” 


One shudders to think of the acrobatics of the stage-literary 
man in handling this masterpiece of pathos. 
professionalism is literary commercialism. 


For literary 


* * * 

Tue whole of this sterling, graphic book is written for 
love—love of the wilds, love of animals, love of life, love of 
science, and though unexpressed, yet pervasively love of God. 
The fault of Mr. Fountain’s book (he is still alive among us, 
saved from privation by a Civil List Pension and now an old 
man) is its excessive diffidence. ‘“ The journey I am narrat- 
ing,” he says concerning his exploration of the Arizona 
wilderness, “ was really a remarkable one, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so without trenching upon that modesty that 
should be ever before a traveller.” The result is a definite 
loss to his readers, but perhaps it is a loss for which we are 
compensated by the warm feelings his avowal stirs in us and 
the absence of the loud self-Magnificats which bore us in 
other travellers. The book is of great value as a description 
of the United States before they were flooded by humanity, 
and Mr. Fountain roamed over them with the bison, the 
massacre of whose last herd (100,000 strong), ringed round 
by hundreds of men who shot into the mass égainst time 
he describes. Even the Red Men were still scalping 
wanderers or being burned alive in his day. The United 
States Government behaved well to the Indians on the whole 
—the dispossession was inevitable and desirable—it was 
commerce which went hand-in-hand with crime. 


* * * 

Pernaps it is Mr. Fountain’s humanity, strength 
of character, and transparent good faith which make 
his style so lucid and persuasive, and his matter- 
of-fact way of telling things so pleasing to his 
reader. As Mr. Hudson says in a few words of Preface: “ It 


is the author’s personality which gives this book its chief 
interest and value,’ for he is neither scientific naturalist 
nor historian nor ethnologist nor sociologist. He tells a plain 
tale of things seen, and these humble, simple words are the 
characters of his own character. He has lost himself in the 
things that he describes, and it is in them that we find him, 
purified and with a new dignity. Yet “ The Great Forests 
and Deserts of North America” was a failure. Where on 
earth were the literary critics of 1901? Busy, no doubt, with 
crowings of the little Tamburlaines of their day. 


H. J. M. 
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WARING & GILLOW’S 


GREAT &texnes SALE 
OF DEPARTMENTS 

January 3rd to January 15th. Now Proceeding 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE BARGAINS OFFERED: 


LINENS. ‘A SPECIAL OFFER OF FURNITURE.| , LACE CURTAINS. 


” es av 
50 Irish Linen Double Damask 50 Bedroom Suites of our ‘Overton’ design, made and sup- 7,000 pairs Scotchand Nottingham 


$11 
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: — ; . es ey : . Lace Curtains in designs repro- 
Cloths, size 24 yds, by 2% yds. plied direct fromour own Factories. Of incomparable value, ead fe : el Mei is 
Usual price 120/ TI 5 eeasnaneans: SF aeaninate i 1 .hiva chelve ducec rom rea ace, at the 
. I C P esul ecomprises: Sit.wardrobe, htted one-third shelve’, f Miata vediontsanis 
Special sale price 75/- each two-thirds hanging ; 3 ft. 9 ins. dressing table with loose aia 











100 Irish Linen Double Damask mirror; 3 ft. combined Loot cupboard and wash-tand, and —— 15/9 _Special | 911 
oe ee 2 yds. by 2 = two cane-seated chairs. Any piece may be had separately. es 16/9 wap 11/9 
Jsual price 63/- each. “ee -10: Sues Price £45 i 7 
Senstel ade ochen Gi- cai. Usual price £55:10:0 pecial Sale Price Z 18 i a 14/11 
A Marvellous Offer. 38 only ” atl® ” 
Embroidered Irish Linen Bed- CARPETS. , ” a4 6 ” 18/9 
spreads, size 90 ins. by 100 ins. Quality means confidence, and the quality of Waring & ” 296 ” 216 
Usual price 115/6 each. Gillow’s Carpets is not the result of chance, but represents ” 32,6 25,6 


Special sale price 79/6 each earnest thought in selection of materials and manufactu:e. 


to clear. THE WARING PILE CARPET. 
SILVER. ft. in. ft. in. ivy ~_ Price 


EASY CHAIRS. 


Comfortable Divan Easy Chair, 


Usssl Petes all hair, with loose down cushion 


ress, lis 3 Gtvil 3 . #330 3:9 :0 in seat, covered in tapestry. 

60 solid silver Cream Jugs, 28 ins. 30. 3 £36 :17:6 £32: 5:6 Usual price £19:19:0 

high. Usual price 27/6 each. ie 6 .. 1% 3 £40:10:9 £35: 9:6 Special sale price £15:15:0 
Special sale price 17/6 each. 1466.. 13 3 . £48:13:6 £42:12:0 A Comfortable Adjustable Back 

15 electro-plated Tea Sets, 2-pt. 35 g | 13 6 1. £53: 2:0 £46:10:0 — Easy Chair in cretonne. 

size, finished either bright or dull. 0,13 6 .. £44: 5:0 £38:14:6 Usaal price £16: 16:0 
Usual price £10 : 10 : 0 each. 1 @ .. 15°46 £57:10:6 £50: 6:9 Special sae price £10:0:0 


Special sale price £7 : 15:0 


WALLPAPERS.—A large and 
varied selection of best quality 
Wallpapers at clearance prices. 


SIMILAR 
BARGAINS 


At our Manchester and Liverpool 
stablishments : 


DEANSGATE, ~ prc 
an 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LAMPSHADES.—A large 
number of bargains are to be 
obtained in this dept. in many 
causes at half the usua’ prices. 


SIMILAR 
BARGAINS 


At our Marchester and Liverpool 
stab ishments : 


DEANSGATF, MANCHESTER, 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


There is also a large number of bargains in China Glass, 
Bronzes, Statues, etc.; also a large selection of Dining 
Room and Bedroom Suites at Special Prices. 


WARING«GILLO\ 


Furnishers € Decoratars toFt=M. the King. 
3 164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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A Healthier Life) _ ss, 


Zz AD PS 


results from eating © sucielel } 


” P. R°’ BISCUITS regularly every day 


Digestion and pocket benefit 


“PLR.” Biscuits are free from the irritating chemical 
adulterants so common in other Biscuits. 

Many of the most useful kinds are now packed in 
special damp-proof boxes (average weight about 9 Ib.) in 
which the biscuits can be kept satisfactorily under any 
conditiens for an indefinite period, 

Our prices are competitive and will bear comparison 
with those of the best ordinary biscuits now being sold. 
Ia point of | ,Purity, digestibility and food value they are 


** at the top.’ 
*P.R.” Biscuits with a Cake of “P.R.” Sun-Food and 
fresh fruit or salad make a complete well-balanced meal, 
All *P.R.” Foods are the acme of purity and the highest 
attainment in Food Reform. 


Sold by the principal London Stores 


and by Grocersand Health Food Stores 
throughout the country. 


*PERFECTOS’ 


N° 
Virginia Cigarettes 
Distinguished by a superb delicacy 


the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco, 


10 for 104d. 50 tor 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 







POOOCOOOD SE ere eee eee e es crm e atten enenneee® “ec 





COFF EE 


CORO e meee essere eeeeeett ons 


Very fine quality, lightly roasted. Aids diges- 
tien and does not cause sleeplessness or affect 
nerves. 


Perfect flavour, and delighlful aroma. 


Write for latest list. 


Sole Manufacturers : 








The Wallace ‘“‘P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., | 
24,Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, LONDON, N.8. 


*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ ares 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


Braneh of Tie Imperial Tobsoco Co. (of Great 
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Rediews. 


IN THE TEMPLE OF CRITICISM. 
“Aspects of Literature.” By J. MIDDLETON Murry. 
(Collins. 10s.) 


‘*Essays on Books.” By A. CLuTTON-Brock. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


“The Art of Letters.” By Roserr Lynp. (Fisher Unwin. 


15s.) 





ARISTOTLE created the Temple of Criticism more than two 
thousand years ago. His inscription over the portal, “ Art 
imitates Nature,”’ still stands, although few can decipher it, 
and the chambers he designed for Tragedy and for Comedy 
remain in moderate repair. But the third chamber, intended 
by him for the Epic, is ruinous, and there has elsewhere 
been so much destruction and patchwork that he would 
scarcely know his way about. No longer august, his Temple 
sprawls and huddles like the old South Kensington Museum, 
and is regarded by the general public with repulsion or 
contempt. ‘“ Could you recommend me a nice book, please? ”’ 
The oracle within deigns no response to such a question. 
Amidst a confusion of pinnacles and shanties, of lean-tos and 
colonnades, amidst magnificent architectural vistas that cul- 
minate in a cloak-room, and tool-sheds that give access to 
Elysian halls, a multitude of voices can be heard crying, 
crying, some of them, that all books are nice, others that 
it is not a critic’s duty to say whether a book is nice or 
nasty, that the question is an insult, and that the public 
ought not to be admitted. Shall we venture in for five 
minutes? A detestable noise arises from the _base- 
ment, where some schoolboys appear to be unpacking a 
hamper. The plum cake is ripping, they tell you, the 
sausages topping, John Oxenham and Mr. De la Mare are 
both spiffing poets. Asked which is the spiffier, they shout, 
they refuse to reply, indeed cannot, for they have neither 
instinct nor education to guide them. Avoiding them if 
possible (it is not so easy, for schoolboys dominate most 
of the popular Press), you seek a more responsible voice, and 
enter perhaps a sober and commodious apartment which 
at first sight promises well. But it is tainted 
by odours of the charnel house. The poet lies 
stretched on the operating table, and the critic, with a 
scalpel in his hand, is bending over him to make the neces- 
sary incision. You are greeted here not with shouts, but 
with a cold surprise. ‘* Unless you have anything of value 
to contribute,’’ says the critic, “ which judging from your 
appearance is improbable, will you kindly go out of my 
laboratory, closing the door behind you. I am dissecting 
Mr. Sassoon.’ You retire, snubbed, and also afraid that 
Mr. Sassoon will die. Nor do you gain anything from critics 
of a third type, who are eminent in some other profession, 
such as politics or hosiery, and discourse on books in their 
spare moments; nor from critics who discovered Ibsen in 
their youth, and deprecate further discoveries ; nor from critics 
who own the pen—Oh heavens, the very pen !—with which 
Charles Lamb once signed his name, and other gentlemen. 
You leave the Temple as ignorant as when you entered it, 
and more tired. 

But there are pleasanter apartments in the building, 
and into one of them we are admitted to-day. The sunlight 
—not crude, yet vigorous—enters its high windows and falls 
upon objects that are neither hampers of grub, nor corpses, 
but recognizably books. Three men are at work among the 
books at the present moment. One of them, Mr. Middleton 
Murry, sits at a table amidst scientific apparatus. He even 
has scalpels, such as are used at the end of the passage, 
though he does not use them in the same way. The second 
inmate, Mr. Clutton-Brock, is likewise well equipped, but he 
is not sitting down. He walks about, sometimes in a circle, 
and less interested in the book he holds than in the reflec- 
tions that it awakes in his mind. The third, Mr. Lynd, is 
also on his feet, indeed he keeps one of them against the 
door, lest it closes ; if the door closed, Mr. Lynd would feel 
stifled, and might jump out of the window. He has no 
apparatus, but the engaging air of a borrower, and having 
borrowed his volume he carries it out of the room. yes, out 
of the Temple itself, and returns to his colleagues with such 








information as “ Shelley goes down fine,” or “ They aren't 
taking any Doughty.” 

Now if one says to any of these three men: “ Can you 
recommend me a nice book, please?” they will reply. Mr. 
Murry may hesitate for a moment, because it is not the 
question he expects; he does not envisage it in his intro- 
ductory essay on “ The Function of Criticism,” he is not, 
in theory, concerned with the ignorance and density of the 
public. But he replies in practice, because the interest in 
life, which underlies his critical scheme, also exists in him 
apart from it, and inspires a generous response to every 
natural demand. His remarks on Wilfrid Owen, on Gerard 
Hopkins, and (in a past essay) on Paul Claudel are all of the 
nature of replies to our question. He not only enjoys these 
fine poets, he desires others should enjoy them, and he 
smoothes away preliminary difficulties. He does recommend. 
And so, and more obviously, does Mr. Brock recommend. 
Though a lover of books, Mr. Brock has always found his 
chief interest in character and in conduct. There are souls 
whom he would awaken, and since the authors whom he dis- 
cusses also have souls, plenty of appeals occur to him as 
soon as he opens a page. He, too, goes out of the Temple, 
but it is to go into a church, and if the purist should com- 
plain of this, Mr. Brock can retort that some of his congre- 
gation follow him back into the Temple, so that literature 
gains in the long run. While as for Mr. Lynd, he is all 
recommendation ; he writes in order to recommend : it-is his 
raison détre; he regards himself as a go-between, who 
interprets the artist to the audience, and sometimes his 
sympathies seem more with the audience than with the 
artist ; he will sometimes jump out of the window, in fact, 
and damn the consequences not inaudibly. 

The three books under review are reprints of articles 
which were published in magazines, &c., so they have limita- 
tions as books, on which it is not necessary to dwell. Mr. 
Murry’s “ Aspects of Literature ” is the most coherent of the 
three, and the most profound: he has a detinite and noble 
conception of criticism, which he explains in the introductory 
essay, and which is more or less illustrated in the 
essays that follow. Mr. Lynd’s “Art of Letters’”’ is 
the most readable, and should be widely read; 
excellent and attractive little discourses. Mr. Brock’s 
“Essays on Books” scarcely represent him at his 
best; some of them—e.q., the article entitled “ Dickens ”’ 
—are scarcely more than discursive footnotes; best 
are the eulogies on Samuel Butler and Swinburne. 
Let us examine Mr. Murry and Mr. Lynd a little further, 
for comparison between is profitable. 

Differing in temperament and in method, they have two 
emotions in common: love of literature and fear for the 
future of literature. And they fear not so much decay from 
within as disaster from without, in which they show their 
insight. Cash is the great need to-day. The classes who 
buy good or goodish books are disappearing in England. 
have already disappeared in Germany, and the classes who 
are taking their place care nothing at present for the liter- 
ary tradition. We can watch the process in our own 
Press. Literature and intelligent criticism have been almost 
expelled from the daily papers, and are none too secure in 
the weeklies. Mr. Murry has little hope. He is disposed 
to desperation and heroic death, and he calls on the critics 
to sing true, because this may be their swan song. But Mr. 
Lynd calls on them to sing sweetly, in the hope that the new 
barbarians, be they working men or profiteers, may hearken 
and save literature. He would attract a new audience. He 
is fighting the battle of the intellectuals, though not with 
their weapons. 

Mr. Murry has labelled himself an intellectual, and 
many barbarians suspect him for this reason. But the strik- 
ing feature about him is not his intellectualism, but an 
enthusiasm, a generous frenzy which occasionally possesses 
him, flings down his scalpels, sweeps his apparatus aside. 
In the presence of Rousseau, of Keats, of Tchehov, of Hardy, 
analysis gives place to adoration. He has a violent feeling for 
“ greatness,” and were his mind less developed it might 
pour out rhapsodies like Swinburne. One may not concur 
with his enthusiasms, but they show—if it needed showing— 
that he has emotion as well as intelligence, and they help us to 
cross his dark places. Dark places there are. Mr. Murry is a 
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WITH AUSTEN'S COMPLIMENTS. 


Virtuously Qualified by 
H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


UsSTEN is rolling in money—mine and other people's. A 

A hundred million or so, more or less, is nothing to him. 
Unfortunately his flea-bites are our bugbears. 

Austen is magnificently generous—especially to Winnie, who is 
certainly the most expensive person in the world to keep, and 
strangely enough, one whose waste has never been pinched 

But the dawn of financial disaster looms ahead. And the 
dreams of our political Arabian Knights must end. 

Austen has been taking thousands a year from me as a sleeping 
partner—75 per cent. of my profits (E.P.D. and super tax)—and I 
have determined to evade the clutches of my grasping bedfellow. 

Excessive and economically unsound taxation has crippled 
British industry and caused unprecedented unemployment, and to 
fight this prodigal squahdering of the nation’s resources we must 
control financial supplies. 

If the next budget is over £800,000,000 it will be a mythical 
budget. For the money will not be forthcoming. Prices are now 
beyond the spending capacity of the public, and innumerable 
traders are not making profits, but losses. 

The most dangerous national menace is unemployment. To 
solve this problem I have determined to forego for the present all 


personal profits. and produce clothes for my customers at cost 
price. 


Lounge Suits aes : : — £10 10 0 net cash. 

Overcoats Sos : me £8 8 O net cash. 

These prices are quoted for the finest material manufactured, 
and for tailoring executed by the best craftsmen in England. 

It is significant that at a time of the worst slump this country 
has ever experienced, my house is now doing the biggest trade in 
its history, and the hundreds of men dependent upon it are fully 
engaged. 

Pope & Bradley is not a company, and there are only two 
partners, myself and Austen—one who works and one who sleeps. 
To maintain production I am giving up the 25 per cent. of the 
;-rofits Austen so generously aliows me, and he is going to give up 
the 75 per cent. 

Personally, until the E.P.D. is removed, I am not frankly 
interested in the profits; therefore, I am making this offer with 
Austen’s compliments. Here at least he will learn a salutary 
lesson in compulsory economy. And let us hope that he will 
pass the word to wanton Winnie. 


14 OLD.BOND STREET W 


Q@ UaIS SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
RSVAL EXCHANCE MANCHESTER 
<= ~— 























Tobacco 


You'll know it by 
the artful curl of its 
cut —and by the 
incomparable rich- 
ness of its full 
flavour. The cut is 
one of the good 
peints in King’s 
Head. It burns to 
a nicety and doesn’t 
choke the stem of 
the pipe. You can 
smoke it comfort- 
ably in a_ strong 
wind too. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 
Both are sold everywhere at the same price 
Packets : l-oz. 1/2, 2-0z. 2/4—Tins : 2-oz. 2/5, 4-02. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50's 100's 


mepiumM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
WANs Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 

















Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 








| over the World 


suffering from diseases of the Brain 
and Spinal Cord are sent for 
treatment to the 


and PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale, London, W. 


where they are attended by Physi- 
cians who are constantly acquiring 
additional experience in dealing 
with cases of obscure disease. 


The majority of the patients are in- 
admissible to general hospitals. The 
results of the skilful treatment and careful 
nursing are in many cases most pro- 
nounced, a most pleasing feature being 
the saving from grave mental breakdown 
of patients suffering from early nervous 
and mental disease. 





| PATIENTS from all 


HOSPITAL for EPILEPSY 


Donations, large or small, will be gratefully received by the Secretary, 
The Hospital for Epilepsy aud Paralysis, Maida Vale, London, W. 
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difficult writer, and more difficult than he need be. When 
his apparatus is in his hand it sometimes masters him, like 
the machinery in a Government office, and becomes a 
tyrant instead of an instrument. For example, the 
following sentence occurs on the first page of his book (he 
has been saying that we do not know how literature will 
develop): “ This sense of incalculability, which has been 
aroused by the prodigious literary efflorescence of late years, 
reacts upon its cause; and the reaction tends by many paths 
to express itself finally in the ventilation of problems that 
hinge about criticism.” The sentence is obscure, is stifled by 
needless philosophic machinery (“ cause ** and “ reaction ’’), 
and by four little metaphors (from flower, road, air, 
door) who wear each other down in internecine strife. 
It is a blur, and yet it states nothing subtle. The general 
public would endorse its conclusions if it could compre- 
hend them. There are many concessions that Mr. Murry 
could not make—his lofty conception of Criticism itself, for 
example. But if he would remember the general public 
and its density while writing each individual sentence, the 
sentences might benefit while his conceptions remained unim- 
paired. 

Mr. Lynd’s danger lies in the opposite direction. He 
mistrusts standards so much, and is so anxious to stimulate 
and help, that he sails into shallow waters, and in his essay 
on “ Book Reviewing,’ he gets rather on to the rocks. 
Distinguishing book reviewing from criticism proper, he 
says that it is a sort of reporting, and that the reporter 
need only say whether the book is good of its kind, not 
whether it is a good kind of book. “One has no right 
as a reviewer to judge a book by any standard save that 
which the author aims at reaching.’’ His geniality here 
leads him too far. One has done such reviewing work one- 
self, for money or distraction, but the less said about it 
the better. It cannot be justified on public grounds, as 
Mr. Lynd appears to think, and an article on it has no 
place in a volume entitled “The Art of Letters.” Other- 
wise one is in full sympathy with him. He has good 
humor and sense and at times great eloquence, and the first 
sentences of his essays have a peculiar and attractive tang. 
“ Cowper has the charm of littleness ’’; or “Coleridge was 
the thirteenth child of a rather queer clergyman’”’; or 
“Oscar Wilde is a writer whom one must see through in 
order to appreciate.” It is so light yet so sound. We read 
on, and having read turn to the artists themselves, which 
is just what Mr. Lynd was plotting. He effaces himself; he 
never claims, as Mr. Murry does, that the critic is himself 
an artist. Criticism is praise, the praise of good books— 
that is the only definition he offers. An insufficient defini- 
tion; there is much more to be said. But instinct with 
him supplies the absence of order, and again and again he 
reaches the same conclusions as his two colleagues, though 
by a different route. 

What is to happen to the Temple in the future? For 
the dilapidation therein increases daily. Mr. Murry has 
no hope, Mr. Lynd no plans, other problems weigh 
heavier on Mr. Brock. Still they all go on writing, 
which is something, and though books about books may 
not be worth very much, and an article upon books about 
books can be worth nothing at all, one would like to drink 
their good health, and to couple it with the name of their 
progenitor, the fertile and ingenious Aristotle. 





THE GROWTH OF MEDIEVAL HERESY. 


“ Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition.” By A. S. TuRBER- 
VILLE, M.C., M.A., B.Litt. (Crosby, Lockwood. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

TroveH it will probably be long before H. C. Lea’s three 
monumental volumes on the medieval Inquisition are super- 
seded, a good deal has been written since, and there was 
plenty of room for such an epitome as Mr. Turberville has 
produced. He has not brought out any new documents: 
indeed, his merits are those of a careful and balanced student 
of secondary authorities. But careful and balanced sum- 
maries of an exhaustive writer and his critics are among the 
most generally useful books that a student can produce; and 
we heartily welcome this volume which lies before us. 





There were points on which Lea, as a member of the 
Society of Friends, showed imperfect sympathy with the 
Catholic hierarchy and with medieval civilization in general. 
Mr. Turberville judges independently here ; and some, per- 
haps, will think him over-indulgent. But he makes short 
work of the modern attempts, from Joseph de Maistre 
onwards, to represent the Inquisition as an institution which 
the orthodox laity forced upon a merciful and reluctant 
hierarchy. Even if the assertions upon which this contention 
has been based could not be disproved step by step, the 
theory itself, as Mr. Turberville points out, argues ignorance 
of the necessary policy and the actual powers of the medieval 
clergy. And he is no less emphatic upon an equally impor- 
tant point—the extent to which inquisitorial procedure 
influenced nearly all the law courts of the later Middle Ages. 
Originally the handmaid of a despotic Church, it became 
the natural instrument of a despotic State. Though the 
Inquisition invented next to nothing; though nearly all its 
injustices can be paralleled separately elsewhere, yet in its 
sum total of carefully organized iniquity it was quite a new 
thing, and a thing which lent itself to widely different pur- 
poses. It had, indeed, no small effect upon the Reformation. 
It was the direct instrument by which Philip IV. secured the 
plunder of the Templars, and cleared the way for Henry 
VIII. Indirectly it served Henry himself, by introducing 
methods of legalized illegality which the New Monarchy 
exploited to the full. Though it would have been impossible 
for Henry to dissolve the English monasteries if any strong 
body of public opinion had been against him, it might have 
been almost as impossible to carry out so revolutionary a 
measure in a generation less accustomed to arbitrary pro- 
cedure cloaking itself under the forms of strict legality. 

Mr. Turberville begins with six chapters dealing with 
the heresies which provoked the formation of the Inquisition. 
He takes great pains, and necessary pains, to make the 
general reader understand those theories of Church and State 
which explain the common unpopularity of the heretics, and 
which lend superficial plausibility to the modern plea that 
laymen, rather than clerics, must bear the main respon- 
sibility for persecution. But here, by a very natural tempta- 
tion, he seems to err himself on one side while exposing 
popular errors on the other. He writes: ‘“ The distinction 
which we of the modern world, as the Renaissance and 
Reformation have made it, are wont to make between Church 
and State, spiritual and temporal, was wholly foreign to 
medieval thought. There was but one society, not two 
parallel societies.” For this he refers us to Gierke-Maitland, 
p. 10; but the very next page of that book might have cor- 
rected the exaggerations which we have taken the liberty of 
italicizing. The Middle Ages tried to think of one society 
only, but were constantly compelled by facts to think of two 
parallel societies. As Gierke writes: ‘‘An unchangeable 
decree of Divine Law seems to have commanded that, cor- 
responding to the donbleness of man’s nature and destiny, 
there must be two separate orders [of clergy and laity]. . 
And each of these orders appears as an externally separated 
realm, dominated by its own particular law. . . . The 
medieval spirit steadily refuses to accept this dualism as 
final. In some higher unity reconciliation must be found. 
This was indubitable ; but over the nature of the reconciling 
process the great parties of the Middle Age fell a-fighting.” 
The hierarchy adopted the simple theory that the Church 
must absorb and contro] the State. Others declined unity 
on these terms; and Mr. Turberville’s statement would 
seem to ignore this side of the truth almost as fatally as the 
Protestantism of our grandfathers ignored the other. On 
this theory we could not explain why the author of “ Piers 
Plowman ” speaks of Holy Church and Labor as separate 
parties external to each other, or St. Germain’s distinction 
between spiritualty and commonalty. The question has 0 
deep a modern interest, and is so often obscured by loose 
statements on either side, that it would seem worth dis- 
cussion here. 

There is, of course, nothing like an exact parallel in 
modern times to the medieval Church ; but we may clear our 
thoughts by putting Capital for a moment in its place. Just 
as practically every civilized European was then not only 4 
Frenchman, Englishman, &c., but also something of 4 
Churchman, so nowadays he is also something of a capitalist. 
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THE HOPELESS DAWN OF ANEW YEAR 


STARVATION AND DEATH FACING MILLIONS 
OF INNOCENT CHILDREN. 


COLD, HUNGER AND DISEASE CLAIMING BABY VICTIMS EVERY MINUTE. 


The Greatest NEW YEAR APPEAL for Help and Succour 
in the History of the British Empire. 


HE awful plight into which 
MILLIONS of Children are 
plunged this New Year is beyond 
the power of words to describe. A 
Hundred Thousand lie at Death's 
Door. MILLIONS are suffering from 
frightful “ Hunger Diseases.” 

In some areas of Europe there are 
no children left alive below the age of 
seven years, 

Mothers are too weak to nourish 
their babies. 

At countless Rescue Huts and Food 
Kitchens there are only enough rations 
for a fifth part or a tenth part of the 
appealing, piteous crowds, whose one 
hope of Life is Food of any kind. 

Warmth and Clothing are but faint 
and far-off hopes to innumerable 
sufferers who huddle together in their 
rags and tatters gripped by the Cruel 
Frost and scourged by pitiless Wind- 
driven Sleet and Snow. 

The dawn of this New Year which 
should open with cheerful promise for 
the Future—will prove yet another 
utterly Hopeless, Desperate Dawn. 
This time the Dawn, not only of days, 
but of a whole YEAR of suffering— 
UNLESS help is forthcoming AT 
ONCE—not to-morrow, or next week, 
but TO-DAY. 


eR 
Can YOU let the advent of this New 
Year pass without having first done 


your share towards relieving the 
terrible distress of innocent little 
sufferers? 


NOW is the one time of all the year when 
you look back and reflect on the past— 
when the heartache of regret for good 
deeds you MIGHT have done, and for 
little kindnesses you MIGHT have shown, 
grips most keenly into heart and mind. 


TO-DAY there is still time to escape 
remorse, to atone for having left undone 
those things you ought to have done, and 
to make the gift of life itself to children 
who, without your kindly help, must surely 
die! 

For God’s sake try to realise the truly 
dreadful urgency of the need—an immin- 
ence and awfulness of immediate danger 
that could only be truly conveyed by a 
pen dipped in blood and tears so that 
they would be visible in every line. 

To give NOW—not a mere formal con- 
tribution of so many shillings or so 
Many pounds, but whatever you can 
afford—is the ONLY means of saving 
whole future generations, that they might 
grow up in loving gratitude to Britain for 
help in the hour of need. 


MME 
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BRITISH RELIEF. 
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= Arrangements are being completed 
== ww the Save the Children Fund te 
== succour the children of the unem- 
SS ploved in this country. Full details 







will be published shortly, but mean. 

while all Donations earmarked 

“BRITISH RELIEF" will b¢ == 
used for this purpose. = 
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THE LIVES OF INNOCENT ONES 
AT STAKE. 


It is a gift that will bring you divine 
consolation throughout the year, that will 
enable you to follow in the steps of Him 
who said, ‘‘ Suffer Little Children to come 





unto Me.” Who knows for what Divine 

purpose this opportunity has been given 

to YOU? ALL 
VA 





send all you can to assist in this terrible 
crisis. 

Should you not be in a position to 
make an offering of more than £25, £10, 
or £5, by all means send this. Thousands 
of readers will be unable to send more 
than £2, £1, or even 10s. 

But each and every reader is implored 
to respond to the call TO-DAY. As you 
hesitate so are the opportunities of saving 
life lost. Another child is dead—another 
and another even as you read this pitiful 


appeal. 








to do? 


Can you possibly realise the utter hopelessness with which the countless innocent little ones in the Famine Areas 
iace the Dawn of 1921? They haveseen their little brothers and sisters, and their little friends die off through the 
want of food. Those they knew have gone and unless help reaches them in time they will i 
terrible fate, that is, a horrible death from Starvation. Think for a moment oi the agony of the Mothers of these 
children, who have seen, one after another fade away in their arms or by their side, helpless to save them for 
the lack of food. Never before in the annals of history have little ones been called upon to face such terrible 
sufferings. Will you not save the lives of as many of these helpless little children as it is within your power so 
Do not hesitate however, for while you hesitate, children are dying every minute. 


experience the same 





It is no great sacrifice that is asked of 
you—simply the gift of whatever it is in 
your power to bestow, for the lives of 
God’s innocent little children are at 


stake to-day. 

A FRICHTFUL DANCER AND 
APPALLING URCENCY THAT 
CANNOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED. 


The sufferings daily and hourly endured 
I 











Make a NEW YEAR RESOLVE that 
will be the best thing you have ever 
done—the noblest action yet of al; 
Upon YOUR 
decision to-day the issue will depend. 
Your contribution spells Life—your 
neutrality spells DEATH. 


your generosities. 











by the LLIONS of helpless little 
children in the 

Famine Areas of _ 

Europe have no 

a, 4 = 

tory 0 umanity. 

It is a wholesale SAVE THE 


calamity and orgy of 


: ; M . |} PATRONS:—HIs GRACB THB ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; HIS 
destruction of child EMINENCB CARDINAL BOURNE, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTRR; THE 
RIGHT HON. EaRL CURZON, G.K.; THB RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT 


life, the most awful 
the World has ever 
seen. 


AN APPEAL TO 


CrciL, M.P 








YOU IN PARTICULAR. 


SEND A THOU. 
SAND POUNDS if 





you can afford it. If NAME 
you cannot do this, 
then send £500, £200, ADDRESS 





or £100. If you have 
the money, it is your 
privilege, nay, your 
duty, is it not, to 





To LORD WEARDALE, 
Chairman of Committee of ‘‘ Save the Children” Fund (Room 
EVERYONE AND ‘TO | 603), 26, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Srr,—I would like to make a NEW YEAR GIFT to help the 
starving children in the Famine Areas of Europe and Asia 
Minor, and enclose............... 
the Children” Fund. 


THB NATION, 8/1/21. 


MY NEW YEAR GIFT TO 








CHILDREN FUND. 


as a donation to the “ Save 
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Even the unskilled laborer possesses some capital; even the 
tramp scarcely escapes from capitalism, when we use the 
word in its strictest sense. But, just as Churchman was 
constantly applied in a narrower and more special sense to 
those who did the institutional Church’s work and lived on 
her endowments, so we ordinarily use Capitalist only in the 
narrower sense of those who live upon their possessions 
rather than by their daily work. Moreover, capitalism, like 
the medieval Church, is international and universal. A 
hundred years ago, ordinary political thought assumed both 
State and Capital as axiomatic. It was evident that their 
interests might, and very frequently did, conflict; but, in 
general, the man who attacked the capitalist system was 
taken to attack the State. So, in fact, he did, whether of 
direct and set purpose or indirectly and involuntarily. Now 
we are beginning to distinguish more clearly ; and thousands 
who look upon Communism as outside the realm of practical 
politics are yet willing to face it in the abstract and to work 
in that direction, looking forward to a future in which this 
ideal, or something like it, may at last be clothed in fact. 

So it was in the later Middle Ages ; thousands began to 
doubt, more or less consciously, the necessity of an institu- 
tional Church, or, at least, of the actual ecclesiastical] institu- 
tions under which they lived. But such doubters at first 
were few, and, so to speak, accidental. The first Waldensians 
(to whom Mr. Turberville does far less than justice) aimed 
not at supplanting the clergy, but at supplying their 
notorious deficiencies, and especiaily at remedying the 
appalling Bible ignorance of the Middle Ages. It was only 
when the clergy themselves made this impossible that they 
aimed at a rival organization of their own. Cut off from 
the main stream of contemporary thought, they naturally 
developed eccentricities. No medieval heresy, taken as a 
whole, could compare in philosophic breadth and construe- 
tive completeness with Catholicism; but this was mainly 
because persecution forced the Nonconformist from the first 
into narrowness and passionate assertion, and finally into 
the bitterness of revolt. It was only when heretics could 
have schools and universities of their own that their creeds 
became broad and constructive; until then, the outspoken 
heretic was either a natural crank or a man distorted by the 
passions of conflict. How many patient, quiet, silent heretics 
there were we shall never know ; but we see them dimly in 
the background through the haze of these far-off documents, 
and Mr. Turberville seems to forget them. Meanwhile, as 
we have said, and as he brings out very clearly, the open 
heretic generally earned a good deal of unpopularity, and 
it was easy at first for the clergy to crush him. Then, in 
process of time, the abuse of persecution began to throw the 
unpopularity back upon the clergy. With this, and the 
spread of education, heresy became commoner and persecu- 
tion more wholesale ; intolerance is one of the few important 
points on which the later Middle Ages did not improve, but 
went steadily on from worse to worse. Finally, generations 
of bitterness had ripened society for the Great Revolt. The 
revolutionaries were almost as intolerant as their enemies ; 
but the practical balance of parties taught men what abstract 
reasoning alone could not have taught; the impossibility of 
destroying either faith by sword and fire has driven us back 
upon argument; and, for good or for evil, we have the 
modern world. 





THE STORY OF A CRAFT. 


The Early History of Surgery in Great Britain.” By 
G. PARKER, M.A., M.D. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book forms a volume in the very interesting series of 
Medical History Manuals which Dr. Comrie is editing. It is 
a good book, yet not entirely satisfactory. It seems to lack 
coherence and that explanatoriness, or sense of philosophical 
continuity, which alone preserves history from scrappiness. 
At the same time, it is difficult to see how otherwise Dr. 
Parker could in two hundred pages have covered the ground 
apportioned to him. 

The general impression one gets from this history is 
that apart from the progress made in the last hundred years, 
mainly through the discoveries of anesthetics and of 
bacteria, no appreciable continuous advance, either in the 





art of surgery or in its scientific basis, has taken place for 
two thousand years or more. From the fourteenth century 
right up to the eighteenth, only one or two exceptional men, 
among whom John Hunter stands supreme, seem to have 
realized that surgery was in any way related to physiology 
or pathology. And here is a thing which marks off contem- 
porary surgical practice from that of preceding centuries. 
Surgeons of exceptional ability and skill have existed in 
every age, but their knowledge and craftsmanship were little 
shared by their fellows. We still have our great surgeons, 
but we can count their fellows little less accomplished by 
the hundred, almost by the thousand. When a discovery is 
made or a scientific principle established in our day, it soon 
becomes the general property of the medical profession, and 
all orthodox practice is based on it. But that used not to 
be so; otherwise we should not have had to wait for Lister 
and the modern apostles of asepsis in order to learn how 
wounds should be dressed. For, so far back as 1290, we find 
Henry de Mondeville writing :— 

“When your dressings have been carefully applied, do 
not interfere with them for some days; keep the air out, 
for a wound left in contact with air suppurates. However, 
should pain and heat arise, open and wash out again, but 
do not pull your dressings about too often; nature works 
better left alone. Beware that your needles are clean, or 
they will infect the wound.”’ 

And, even forty years earlier, his teacher, Theodoric of 
Bologna, laid down that: 


“it is not necessary, as modern surgeons teach, that pus 

should be generated in wounds. No error can be greater 

than this.” 
Theodoric’s practice was to wash the wound with wine only, 
removing every trace of foreign bodies, to bring the edges 
together as dry and clean as possible, and then cover with 
lint dipped in wine to evaporate. In old wounds, he re- 
freshed the edges after thorough cleaning, so that the 
natural exudations might unite them. Yet, after a temporary 
and local success, the teaching of these men hibernated for 
many hundred years. 

Dr. Parker’s book gives a number of interesting facts rela- 
tive to the organization of the various groups and guilds of 
surgeons, of which our modern corporations are the ultimate 
fruit. The Guild of Barber-Surgeons is, of course, the best 
known. But there were nearly always, in addition to the 
members of these Guilds, more cultivated surgeons with 
University training, as well as the Guilds of military 
surgeons, who had great importance and unusual experience 
during the Wars of the Roses and the Hundred Years’ War. 
Also, it must not be thought that all the members of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Guild combined the two avocations which 
the name suggests. The Guild included plenty of pure 
surgeons, and plenty of barbers, who respectively specialized ; 
to say nothing of artists, bookbinders, and mercers, and even 
chandlers and ropemakers, all of whom found themselves 
within this Guild in some places at certain times. 

Every page of Dr. Parker’s book has some tit-bit of 
interesting information. Thus we learn that even the 
minutie of what are euphemistically called medical ethics 
are at least as old as 1348, when the Oxford Guild of Barber- 
Surgeons laid down that no surgeon may take over another 
man’s patient unless the previous attendant ‘‘ be contented 
to leave his cure.’’ Then, as now, the patient was a very 
secondary figure. 

It is interesting to see how closely our recent experience 
of recruiting doctors for the army was anticipated during 
the Cromwellian Wars. The London Company of Barber- 
Surgeons were ordered to impress surgeons for one campaign 
after another, selecting them much as the Central War 
Committee of 1915 selected doctors for the recent war. 

After the destruction of the monasteries, England was, 
for a couple of centuries, almost without hospitals for the 
poor or for the training of students. Then, all at once, in 
obedience to some great wave of sympathy and imagination, 
hospitals sprang up everywhere. London, Edinburgh, 
Winchester, Bristol, Dublin, and dozens of other towns 
followed one another in quick succession. And, speaking of 
humanitarian impulses, it is interesting to read that in 1470 
Isabella of Castile provided for the army six large tents, 
with furniture, physicians, surgeons, orderlies, and medi- 
cines for the wounded and for all soldiers suffering from 
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STRAY-AWAYS. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. Authors 
of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c. With 34 
Illustrated by E. GE. SOMERVILLE. 8vo. ‘16s. net. 
“Treland is at this moment in grave distress. Her tears and 
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disease ; and how, at the siege of Granada, she got together 
400 covered waggons to carry out the removal of the 
wounded, and organized a large body of skilled nurses, 
under strict supervision, to attend to them. Which leads 
one to infer that the curious mixture called human nature 
pans out pretty much the same in every age. 

The special quality which characterjzes English sur- 
geons is probably to be attributed to the fact that surgical 
education has principally grown up in special schools, apart 
from universities, and therefore apart from such influences 
as philosophy and the humanities. Even science, in any 
real sense, has found no home in the medical schools, at all 
events until very recent years. The great scientific dis- 
coveries that have revolutionized surgical practice have 
mostly come from the laboratories of chemists. And one 
does not need a very wide acquaintance with doctors to have 
been struck by the obviously small part which philosophy 
and humane letters have played in the education of most of 
them. The actual progress of the art of surgery is due 
almost entirely to the scientific enthusiasm of a few 
individual men of genius in every age; whilst the better 
organization and wider diffusion of the knowledge thus 
gained are due principally to periodic humanitarian impulses 
and periodic military needs. 

One age-long fallacy which has dominated the medical 
world seems likely to be broken down by recent scientific 
discoveries ; the fallacy that the art of the surgeon and the 
art of the physician are separate and distinct. This separa- 
tion arose in ignorance, and was continued for purposes of 
gain. It is the kind of specialist division which can no 
longer be logically maintained. 





A MARINETTI FOR AMERICA. 
‘*“Smoke and Steel.” By Cari SANpBURG. (New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe.) 
To criticize Mr. Sandburg from any strictly «esthetic point 
of view is impossible. He is a phenomenon of historical 
tendency, as to a certain extent Marinetti was. It would be 
fallacious, however, to press the comparison between the 
two men too far. The idealization of war, the perverse 
sexuality, the self-conscious parade of ferocity, blood, and 
horrors are absent from Mr. Sandburg’s pages. But they are 
akin in their consciousness of a mission against the past. 
Where Marinetti clamored to smash the Roman statuary and 
the Renaissance pictures, Mr. Sandburg writes :— 
‘** They ask me to handle bronzes 
Kept by children in China 
Three thousand years 
Since their father 
Took fire and moulds and hammers 
And made them. 





The Ming, the Chow 
And other dynasties 
Out, gone, reckoned in ciphers, 
Dynasties dressed 
In old gold and old yellow—”’ &e. 
It is easy to explain but difficult to appreciate the literary 
worship of the Here and Now at the expense of the art of 
the past. The success of all great art is to clear itself of 
periods and fashions, and it is futile to attempt 
to weed out a tradition which has put certain universal truths 
upon beautiful record. The enemy of good art is bad art 
not past art, and the object of all the arts of all the times 
is to express beauty, truth, and goodness in a form 
imperishable to the keen tooth of time. Mr. Sandburg, by 
his rather fretful tiltings against ancient beauties, exposes 
himself to the gentle irony of Lamb :— 

“To mind the inside of a book is to entertain oneself 

with the forced product of another man’s brain. Now I 

think a man of quality and breeding may be much amused 

with the natural sprouts of his own. (Lord Foppington in 

“The Relapse.”’) An ingenious acquaintance of my own 

was so much struck with this bright sally of his Lordship 

that he has left off reading altogether, to the great improve- 
ment of his originality.” 

But Mr. Sandburg’s volume is a record of other adven- 
tures besides offensives against windmills, and he is so 
obviously in the Whitman tradition and reacting against the 
Europeanization of American culture, that we may overlook 
some natural excess beyond the limits of effective militancy. 





The curious thing is that though his book voices a poetic 
rebellion throughout, we are actually puzzled to discover 
against what he is rebelling. It is not against rhyming ortho- 
doxies, since he is only streaked. not dyed, with the free 
verse doctrine. 

Mr. Sandburg, indeed, is not a poet of rebellion, but of 
obedience—of fidelity to the material industrialism of the 
Middle West. He does not quite swallow it whole—his poem 
on a Middle Western town, beginning :— 

The sins of the Kalamazoo are a convict grey, a dish-water 
The sins of the Kalamazoo are a convict grey. a dish water 
drab ’’; 
the one called “ Long Guns”: “ There was a child wanted 
the moon shot off the sky ”’; the elegiac ‘‘ Buffalo Dusk ”’ :— 
“The buffaloes are gone, 
And those who saw the buffaloes are gone. 
Those who saw the buffaloes by thousands and how they pawed 
the prairie sod into dust with their hoofs, their great heads 
down, pawing on in a great pageant of dusk, 
And those who saw the buffaloes are gone. 
And the buffaloes are gone,”’ 
and a few others are, as it were, sudden awakenings and 
discomfitures, pauses of apprehension in the booming pan 
of smoke and steel. His book is an ambitious attempt to 
reproduce the dynamic energy, the furious strife, the 
kaleidoscopic surge of forces, the roar and glare of commerce 
and material success. And he succeeds in the glorification 
of success; his immense personal vitality and glow respond 
to the factory-glow and the distempered heat of materialism. 
Steel clashes against steel and the sparks fly :— 
“The ovens light a red dome, 
Spools of fire wind and wind. 
Quadrangles of crimson sputter. 
The lashes of dying maroon let down. 
Fire and wind wash out the slag. 
Forever the slag gets washed in fire and wind, 
The anthem learned by the steel is: 
Do this or go hungry.”’ 
But whether or not these are the fires of Moloch and whether 
the office of the poet is to be the priest of raging heathen 
gods, Mr. Sandburg, ministering to smoke and steel, does 
not pause to ask. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘* About Many Things.” By Grace Ruys. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Ir, as the author of these essays believes, the proof of 
good writing is that your mind constantly turns from it to 
chase its own thoughts, this little book answers the test. 
It carries enough generative seed to keep the reader’s mind 
active for weeks. On whatever stirs or troubles her thought 
—the wind among the clouds, a patch of larkspurs making 
a pool of blue, ice-blossoms on the window-pane, the sense 
of bliss and the sense of grief, ugliness and elemental terrors 
—she plays upon with grace and a large imagination. She 
writes of the mysteries of nature, things which science 
describes but, it being no part of its business, does not 
explain. She will start with a quaint fancy, and, just when 
the reader is inclined to a suspicion that she is merely enter- 
tainingly ingenious, she finds the argument that convinces. 
He will, for instance, believe for ever that there is an incom- 
prehensible dignity in the Number 6. 

* > “« 


‘The Monster.” By Horace BLEAKLEY. 


9s. net.) 

Mr. Bueaktey packs ripe knowledge, fine imagination, 
and excellent portraiture into his novel of Lancashire life 
durin, three generations of last century. Though the cotton 
factory, whose fumes poisoned the air and water, and devoured 
the lives of children, is, in a sense, the villain of the story, 
there is nothing rabid in a treatment which yields such power- 
ful and convincing character as Mr. Bleakley puts into his 
manufacturers, the workhouse apprentice, who, toughened in 
the struggle for life, emerges as a cottonmaster, and transmits 
his obduracy to a tougher son, to have it softened and melted 
down by the humanity of the third generation. The bitter 
conflict of the new profiteers with the survivors of the old 
country order forms the main plot, which is skilfully inter- 
woven with a love episode of considerable dramatic merit 
Mr. Bleakley knows his Lancashire through and through— 
history, scenery, and folk. It is a quite notable achievement 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Tue stock markets showed a better tone at the end of the 
old year, and they have started the new with more cheerful- 
ness than was expected. Gilt-edged stocks, led by the 5 per 
cent. War Loan, have been showing considerable strength, 
and the better tone spread so much that even the rubber 
market marked quotations up. For the time being the heavy 
liquidations that have been the feature of recent weeks seem 
to have ceased. Money is much easier than is usual at the 
change of year. The capital issue campaign has been tem- 
porarily in abeyance. The acute stagnation of trade serves 
to divert what available money there is towards the stock 
markets. So the present improvement may possibly last a 
little while. But no progress has yet been made towards 
any permanent solution of the country’s economic and 
financial difficulties. There is much talk of resuming trade 
with Russia, and of an export credit scheme to enable 
customers in impoverished countries to buy our goods, but 
so far it is only talk. Quite a large number of companies 
are opening the eyes of investors to the difficulties of the 
present and the uncertainty of the future by passing their 
final dividends in order to maintain as liquid a position as 
possible. 
Some Features or 1921. 

From the mass of statistics published at the close of the 
year it is possible to draw plentiful illustrations of the 
trend of financial history in the twelve months just closed. 
Take, for instance, the figures of Bankers’ Clearings. The 
total of these at £39,019 is the highest ever recorded, being 
£10,000 millions higher than the 1919 total. The high total 
is explained mainly by the huge amounts of Treasury Bills 
continually maturing and being renewed, by the great busi- 
ness and market activity of the early part of the year, and by 
the heavy capital issues of the year. But the most interesting 
feature of the figures arises out of a comparison, quarter by 
quarter, with 1919. Bank clearings of cheques, bills, &c., in 
the first quarter of 1920 were 73 per cent., in the second 
quarter 58 per cent., in the third quarter 24 per cent., and 
in the last quarter 8 per cent. above the clearings in the 
corresponding periods of 1919. This progressive decline in the 
rate of increase illustrates how the feverish activity of the 
early part of the year gave way to slight reaction and 
hesitancy, and, finally, in the last portion of the year to 
accentuated depression. A similar illustration may be 
gleaned from the “ Bankers’ Magazine ”’ figures of stock and 
share values. The aggregate value of 387 representative 
securities, which was £2,634 millions at the end of 1919, 
moved up to £2,670 millions at the end of January, was 
£2,654 at the end of February, and fell right away to £2,319 
millions at the end of 1920. Those who bemoan the depre- 
ciation in gilt-edged securities should note that industrial 
securities, according to this calculation, show a depreciation 
of 40 per cent. on the year in spite of the great boom of 
January and February. A nomination for membership of 
the Stock Exchange, which early in 1920 cost as much as 
£650, can now be had for about £75. During 1920 practically 
all the important exchange rates moved in favor of London, 
with, of course, the one all-important exception of the New 


York rate, whose depreciation is one of the disappointments 
of the year. 


Nive Montus’ REVENUE. 

The first nine months of the nation’s fiscal year have 
provided £888°8 millions of revenue out of the £1,418 millions 
estimated for the full year, while so far (apart from debt 
reduction) £836 millions have been spent out of a full year’s 
estimate of £1,184 millions. Revenue has exceeded that of 
the first nine months of 1919-20 by over £192 millions. 
Revenue collections and expenditure adjustments are cus- 
tomarily so great in the last quarter of the year that the 
figures throw little light on the question whether Mr. 
Chamberlain’s estimates will, in a general manner, be borne 
out by results. In the nine months the floating debt has 
risen by nearly £96 millions, so that if the Chancellor's 
estimate of a reduction of £70 millions in the floating debt 
in the full fiscal year 1920-21 is to be realized, no less than 
£166 millions must be wiped off between now and March 3lst 








—a truly formidable task. During the year 1920 Ways and 
Means Advances made by the Bank of England have 
increased by £63 millions. These form the foundation upon 
which credit inflation is built up; but what has actually 
occurred in the matter of credit deflation or further inflation 
cannot be judged until the accounts of the Banks are pub- 
lished. Bank accounts, by the way, in view of high money 
rates and the great demand for accommodation, are likely 
to be satisfactory to shareholders. During 1920 the currency 
note issue increased by £114 millions. 


BANKS AND THE SMALL DEPOsITOR. 

The failure of Farrow’s Bank has provided the occasion 
for the announcement by the leading Joint Stock Banks that 
they are willing to cater for the small depositor. Lloyd’s, 
the London County, Westminster & Parr’s, and the London 
Joint City & Midland are prepared to accept deposits of £1 
upwards. If it is really intended to develop this branch of 
business on a large scale, widespread publicity will have 
to be given to the precise terms on which humble deposits 
will be accepted. In some cases there appears to be doubt 
at the moment. If the great Banks can attract small savings 
in large aggregate quantities, they will combine an undoubted 
service to the community at large with what may prove to be 
a profitable business. It all depends upon the scale upon 
which the humble depositor can be induced to avail himself 
or herself of the opportunity. 


An AtTracTIVE DEBENTURE ISSUE. 

In spite of the comparative insignificance of fresh 
Government borrowing, new capital issues were on a large 
scale in 1920. Leaving Government issues—£37 millions in 
1920 and £834 millions in 1919—out of the question, new 
issues in London are calculated by the ‘“‘ Economist ” to have 
reached £330 millions in 1920, against £212 millions in 1919. 
As much as 90 per cent. of the new capital raised was destined 
for employment at home. 

Since the approach of Christmas there has been, 
naturally, a decided lull in the borrowing campaign, but 
underwriting arrangements have been completed and the 
prospectus will be published at the end of the week of a 
large and important issue—namely, an offer for sale of 
£4,000,000 7 per cent. mortgage debentures of the Cunard 
Steamship Company at the price of 90 per cent. This, if my 
memory is not at fault, is one of the largest debenture issues 
of modern times. The debentures are secured by a specific 
charge on portions of the Cunard fleet and a floating charge on 
the whole undertaking It is further provided that the assets 
specifically allotted for the security of these debentures shall 
always show a 60 per cent. margin, and the method of valua- 
tion of vessels for this purpose is satisfactory. The security 
is thus thoroughly sound; and the yield of nearly 8 per 
cent. on a long term debenture—they are redeemable in 1941 
—with first-rate security, constitutes an attraction which, 
on its merits, should evoke a large response from all classes 
of investors. It may possibly turn out that owing to the size 
of the issue and present depressed conditions some consider- 
able proportion of the issue is left on the underwriters’ 
hands and the debentures go at first to a slight discount. 
But this cannot be depended upon, and a subscription to the 
issue should not, in the long run, be regretted by any 
investor. 

Mexican Eacie: B.-A. Topacco. 

Mexican Eagle Oil Company showed profits of over $59 
millions in the year ended June 30th last, against $37 
millions in the previous year. The ordinary dividend is 60 
per cent., against 45 per cent. a year ago. Existing ordinary 
and preference shareholders are offered one new ordinary 
share for every two held. This offer represents a substantial 
bonus, and the option should be exercised. To the profits 
of the tobacco ring there seems to be no limit, whether times 
be good or bad. The British-American Tobacco Company in 
the year ending September 30th, 1920, earned net profits of 
£4,879,177, or over a million more than in the previous year. 
On the ordinary shares four interim dividends of 6, 6, 5, and 
4 per cent. respectively have been paid, and a final dividend 
of 9 per cent. is now declared, and £1,636,463 carried forward. 


L. J. R. 








